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HE subject of life insurance should be thoroughly evis- 
cerated if the investigations now going on accomplish 
what the investigators boastfully claim they propose doing. 
There are the legislative insurance investigating committee, 
the State Attorney-General, the District Attorney, several 
courts, the Superintendent of Insurance and various other 
inquirers already at work on the subject, and now come four 
or five Insurance Commissioners from the West to make 
special examinations in combination. They have commenced 
already upon the New York Life, in whose offices they have 
installed actuaries, accountants, examiners and clerks, and 
propose to spend several months in getting to “the bottom of 
things.” President McCall asked them to examine the New 
York Life first of all those they have scheduled for examina- 
tion, and is giving them every facility for doing their work. 
President McCurdy of the Mutual Life has also invited them 
to examine that company, so it is evident that the examiners 
will have plenty to do for a number of months. Of course, 
the companies will have to pay for these examinations, which 
seem to be unnecessary at this time, and the funds that be- 
long to policyholders will be depleted by the amount of the 
examiners’ charges. But good will eventually come of all 
this stirring up, for the general public will be educated to 
realize that life insurance is the greatest beneficiary institu- 
tion of the present day, and that, as a rule, companies are con- 
ducted honestly, in accordance with business principles and 
methods, and are entirely solvent and trustworthy. If there 
have been errors of judgment in their management, or pecu- 
lations by trusted individuals, they will be disclosed and a 
remedy applied. The greater the publicity given to life in- 
surance transactions, the greater will be the confidence re- 
posed in them in the future. 





voted considerable time last week in an endeavor to 
trace the money paid by life insurance companies to Judge 
Hamilton. It was brought out in the evidence that he was 


B taio legislative insurance investigating committee de- 


employed by the “three giants” to look after legislation all 
over the country, and to use such means as he deemed wise 
to defeat measures introduced in various State legislatures 
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that were inimical to the interests ot the policyholders of these 


companies. It was shown that Judge Hamilton employed 
counsel at various State capitals to oppose, before legislative 
insurance committees, meastres that were introduced as 
“hold-ups” by the “striking” members of those bodies. Such 
employment of counsel, not only by life insurance companies, 
but by other wealthy corporations, has been rendered neces- 
sary, if they would preserve their existence, by the “strikers” 
who introduce bills in the legislatures in the hope of being 
bought off. These legislative highwaymen are to be found 
in nearly every State legislature, and their “hold-ups” have 
to be met and defeated. They are a part of the legislative 
game, and great corporations have been taught that they 
must “fight the devil with fire.” They employ counsel to 
watch these State legislatures, and when the “black horse 
cavalry” introduce their “hold-ups,” he instructs local counsel 
to secure their defeat if possible. There is no evidence that 
life insurance money has been used to buy the votes of in- 
dividual legislators, but if the committee subpcenas all the 
local attorneys who have been employed to defeat the “strik- 
ers,” they will probably get at the bottom facts. The New 
York and Pennsylvania legislatures have long had a most 
unsavory reputation for “hold-up” methods, and the term 
“black horse cavalry” was invented to designate the high- 
waymen of these bodies. If the legislative investigating com- 
mittee calls as witnesses all those so-called “lobbyists” who 
exist by levying blackmail whenever possible, they will un- 
doubtedly find that their official lightning will strike nearer 
home than will be pleasant for them. 





HERE will be found in this issue of THE SPECTATOR two 
communications relating to the suggestion of David 
Parks Fackler, the distinguished actuary, that there should be 
a limit placed by law upon the growth of life insurance com- 
panies. One correspondent agrees with Mr. Fackler’s sug- 
gestion, that when a company has accumulated $500,000,000 
of assets it should be prohibited from accepting new business 
except to make good its terminations. The other corres- 
pondent would prefer to see the limit placed upon the amount 
of insurance in force. The adoption of either suggestion 
would, as a matter of fact, apply to but five or six com- 
panies for many years to come, hence such a law would 
be discriminating, restraining the half dozen strong, solvent 
companies, whose vigorous management has pushed them to 
the front of all such companies in the world, from giving to 
the public that which it covets—trustworthy life insurance. 
It is impossible to place a limit upon the growth of assets— 
money begets money, and the sums now held by the half 
dozen companies will, by natural accretion, place each of them 
beyond the suggested limit. When this limit is reached, the 
company might cease writing new business, but its assets 
would continue to grow, and the company be thus converted 
into a great financial institution, with its power for good or 
evil greatly enhanced. Recent developments in life insurance 
emphasize the opinion expressed in THE SpecrTator. nearly 
fifteen years ago, to the effect that the larger companies were 
attaining a magnitude that made them unwieldy. The diffi- 
culties they meet in advantageously investing the hundreds of 
millions of dollars confided to them by thousands of policy- 
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holders, is being shown day by day in the testimony of com- 
pany officers before the legislative investigating committee. 
That it has been safely invested and the policyholders made 
a profit thereby, is due to a large force of able financiers, who 
have taken some risks and utilized conditions in a manner 
that the general public does not fully approve of. How to 
limit the volume of money these companies now control, and 
that will inevitably grow larger, is a problem that should call 
into service for its solution the best talent of statesmen, 
financiers and experienced business men. 











EQUITABLE “DUMMY” DIRECTORS. 


HE testimony given by Jacob H. Schiff before the legisla- 
tive investigating committee on Friday last, reveals 
authoritatively the absolute impotence of the board of direc- 
tors of that company as it was constituted previous to the 
exposures of the current year. Mr. Schiff was a member of 
the board of directors and also of the finance committee. He 
is a partner in one of the largest and most active banking 
houses in New York, supposed to be very wealthy, and an 
authority in financial matters. Upon the witness stand he 
explained the methods followed in the board of directors, 
showing that they came together at stated intervals for the 
sole purpose of ratifying such of the acts of the officers as 
those gentlemen saw fit to report to them. They were “dum- 
mies,” never taking the initiative in any action for the benefit 
of the policyholders, making no suggestions, prosecuting no 
inquiries or investigations to ascertain how the officers were 
performing their duties, nor in any manner assuming the re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon men chosen to represent and 
safeguard the interests of the thousands of policyholders who 
had confided in them. The finance committee was equally 
inert and impotent, Mr. Schiff testifying that it was only 
consulted regarding financial matters by the executive com- 
mittee after the transactions reported had been consummated. 
As Mr. Schiff said, “it was all Hyde—Hyde and Alexander.” 
This was a humiliating confession for a man of Mr. Schiff’s 
prominence and business standing to make, reflecting not only 
upon his integrity in a position of trust, but upon all his 
associate directors, who weakly and unresistingly submitted 
to the domination of one or two men. The board of directors 
of the Equitable was composed of some fifty of the wealthiest 
and best known men in the State, and their standing was used 
to impress upon the public the trustworthiness of the com- 
pany whose affairs they were supposed to direct. Agents in 
soliciting business would point to the names of these distin- 
guished persons as a guarantee that the company could not 
go wrong with such men at the helm, and assured those whose 
business they solicited that these highly respectable gentlemen 
were really active in the management of the company. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Schiff’s testimony, if they were at the helm 
they must have been asleep, for the goodly craft was beiay 
subjected to “graft” and pillage under their very noses, and 
they knew nothing about it. They were ignorant of the many 
devices certain of the officers employed to make the trust 
funds confided to them serve their personal ends, except in a 
few instances, when some of them awoke sufficiently to “get 
in on the ground floor” in some promising deal that the offi- 
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cers were promoting. Investigations not yet completed indi- 
cate that hundreds of thousands of dollars of policyholders’ 
money was misappropriated, and still larger sums used in 
speculations for the profit of the participants. These dis- 
closures are sickening in their details, and it is made clearly 
evident that they could not have happened had the directors 
performed their duties with integrity and conscientiousness. 
They should be held to their fair share of responsibility for 
the shortcomings, mismanagement and peculation now 
charged against the old management of the Equitable. 

It is quite probable that the boards of directors of other 
great corporations are equally derelict in their duties, but 
the excuse that “others do it” does not absolve any director 
from the fullest discharge of the duties imposed upon him. 
His acceptance of the position is an agreement on his part that 
he will, to the best of his ability, watch over the affairs of the 
corporation in which he is interested, give it the benefit of his 
advice, supervise its transactions, and in every way strive to 
promote the interests of those who put their faith in him. 
Furthermore, they are paid to render this service, and to 
neglect or slight it, is obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Much has been said and written about “directors who do not 
direct,” but their delinquencies have never been so promi- 
nently and glaringly brought to light as is done by Mr. Schiff’s 
testimony in the Equitable case. If this publicity shall have 
the effect of causing directors of corporations to realize their 
responsibilities in the future, the exposure will not have been 
in vain. 

In connection with Mr. Schiff’s testimony, it should be 
borne in mind that there has recently been some friction be- 
tween him and Mr. Hyde, and Mr. Schiff may have been ex- 
travagant in his language. His statements that directors in 
other large corporations are also indifferent to the interests 
confided to them, is contradicted by a number of prominent 
business men who have been interviewed upon the subject. 
The Equitable was exceptional in its management, in that 
Mr. Hyde assumed that the business was his individual prop- 
erty, and that he had a right to control its management, an 
assumption that has been effectually dissipated and the “‘one 
man” ownership idea forever destroyed. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


We are informed that the offerings of surplus lines on cotton are 
increasing and that the common carrier liability form indicates that 
the railroads have assumed their share of the liability. * The offerings 
of cotton lines in the shore line warehouses are largely reinsurances 
on behalf of the large companies; and from the lines quoted, there 
is no doubt whatever that, despite past losses, these companies have 
confidence in the business and are cultivating it diligently. 

Information leaked out last week that a line of $200,000 on a mer- | 
cantile risk was returned canceled less than a week ago, because of 
a row between brokers. The companies were led to sign for the 
renewals and the new broker took policies in another set of com- 
panies, so that the first set lost their lines. It is a pity that brokers 
are not as fair in these matters as the companies. Whenever a new 
broker makes application for a renewal of a policy placed the 
previous year by a different broker, the companies issue a notice to 
the last broker, advising him of the other offer. The brokers play 
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the companies for their. own benefit, with seldom an instance of 
courtesy to assist the company to hold its line after the brokers are 
changed. 

An ex-agent from Binghamton, N. Y., is in the city, seeking in- 
formation regarding the chances of organizing an inter-insurance 
scheme here. 

The new committee on economies, appointed to investigate the 
working machinery of the New York Board, held a meeting on 
Thursday last and elected Benoni Lockwood permanent chairman, 
and then voted to postpone further action until the return from 
Europe of the chairman of the finance committee, Henry Evans. 
The special reason for this postponement is that Mr. Evans was the 
author of the original resolution which gave the finance committee 
power to act, and, although the latter committee has been relieved, 
it is believed some deference is due to Mr. Evans, who has, it is 
supposed, some definite plans concerning the investigation. 


The fire companies are obliged to spend money at Albany, nearly 
if not quite every year, to defeat hostile legislation. They do not 
maintain a regular attorney or appropriate large sums of money for 
this purpose. They act upon special calls or emergencies, and do 
most of their work before committees, but it is neither a welcome 
nor a pleasant job to be called from this city to Albany, in mid- 
winter or early spring, to oppose hostile bills. The last winter’s ex- 
perience was only a repetition of previous years. 


Offers of packing house lines from the West in this market oc- 
casionally develop extraordinary conduct on the part of companies. 
In a late offer of a group of packing concerns in Indianapolis, upon 
which a total insurance of $1,600,0co is required, one prominent 
New York company is quoted for $450,000, divided among nine 
buildings. Of course, reinsurance cuts a large figure in this case. 


The Western Union’s advance of rates on Kentucky whisky is a 
matter of great joy to certain circles in this city, which handle large 
lines on these risks. They will demand the advance and the whisky 
owners will be mad about it, but will lay the blame upon the regular 
companies. So the New York brokers get the fish and the Union 
companies get left. 

The Distillers Securities Company, which is another name for the 
whisky trust, reports, among its semi-annual receipts and expendi- 
tures, $65,000 for fire insurance, “a decrease of $45,000’—which 
means a very handsome reduction in the totals—a partial reflection 
of the reduced rates. It will be interesting to know what portion 
of the $65,000 paid out was received by the regular Kentucky agents 
and how much was handled in Cincinnati and New York. 


The Insurance Department is said to be contemplating a raid upon 
several of the insignificant Lloyds that claim the right to carry on 
business in this State and scatter their policies broadcast over other 
States. 

Thomas Tully, editor and proprietor of The Review of London 
since 1869, is dead. 

Pending an appointment to fill the eastern district agency of the 
Commercial Union, recently resigned by Pendleton & Pendleton of 
Brooklyn, the business in that section will be supervised by the 
company’s Long Island General Agent Esselstyn. 

E. R. Kennedy of Weed & Kennedy has returned from Europe. 

Willard S. Brown of Willard S. Brown & Co. has arrived home 
on the “Campania.” 

The following-named gentlemen were among the recent visitors 
to the city: W. T. Price, manager of the North British and Mer- 
cantile; Fred R. Gunby of Jacksonville, Fla.; Henry Charnock of 


New Orleans, La.; R. M. Bissell, vice-president, Hartford Fire; - 


H. A. Smith, assistant secretary, National of Hartford; Charles T. 
Evans of Philadelphia; John Jennings of Field & Cowles, Boston; 
John F. Boyle of Little Rock, Ark. 


Chairman Case of the special unearned premium tax committee 
advises companies not to pay such tax in New York city before 
November 29, a favorable court decision being anticipated before 
penalties begin to accrue on December 1. 
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Life and Casualty Notes. 

The Equitable Life has issued a new policy called the convertible 
term, from which all estimates are eliminated. 

The West Side Y. M. C. A., located at 318 West Fifty-seventh 
street, opens on October 9, with the life insurance class meeting on 
Monday evenings and the class in fire and other branches of insur- 
ance on Friday evenings. Miles M. Dawson, F. I. A., will’ be in 
charge, and special lecturers will be invited to assist. The purpose 
is to give to insurance men, home office employees, agents, brokers, 
and especially the insured, a broad and technical knowledge of in- 
surance, specializing as to life insurance, but combining as to other 
branches. The courses may be taken separately or together. Sev- 
eral leading insurance men have interested themselves in the move- 
ment, the following forming an advisory committee: E. G. Snow, 
president, Home Fire; E. G. Richards, general manager, North 
British and Mercantile; S. C. Dunham, president, Travelers; Wm. A. 
Marshall, vice-president, Home Life; Hon. F. M. Frelinghuysen, 
president, Mutual Benefit Life, and Oscar Ising, manager, Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee. The plan has also been commended by 
President McCall of the New York Life, President Hegeman of the 
Metropolitan Life, President Scott of the Provident Savings, Dr. 
E. R. L. Gould, president of the Thirty-fourth Street National Bank, 
and others. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Changes in the following rules were made by the executive com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association last week: 
Circular No. 668 republishes the one governing night work, except 
that the charge for working at night not later than 12 o’clock is re- 
duced from fifty per cent to twenty-five per cent of the all-night rate, 
and that it is permissible now to operate machinery until 11 P. M., for 
an additional charge in rate of ten per cent of the all-night charge 
of seventy-five per cent of the annual rate. 


The name of Wm. A. Simpson & Son as representatives of the New 
Brunswick Fire has been added to the list of signers of the Philadel- 
phia agreement of April, 1897. 

Dating from October 1, Henry W. Brown & Co. have again become 
the sole representatives in this city of the Royal Exchange, succeeding 
Curtin & Brockie, who have been sole representatives since the inde- 
pendent agency with Richard H. Patton was taken up. 


The proposition to increase the capital stock of the Union of this 
city from $200,000 to $250,000 will be voted on at a special meeting 
of the stockholders, to be held at noon on Monday next. There seems 
to be no doubt that the proposition will be endorsed; and if it is, 
the new stock will be sold at 150, thus increasing the net surplus also. 

David Martin, Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, last week 
ordered an examination of five mutual fire and life insurance com- 
panies of this State. 


A committee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters began on 
Thursday last an investigation of the fire hazard in this city. It is 
expected that their work will occupy three months. 

Much sympathy is expressed by the insurance fraternity with Presi- 
dent John H. Packard, Jr., of the American Fire of Philadelphia over 
his loss of control of that company, after having thoroughly reor- 
ganized its forces, and at a time when he felt sure that the control 
could not be wrested from him. Regarding the block of stock which 
precipitated the change, Mr. Packard was not aware that it was for 
sale until it had been sold. Had he known it was on the market, he 
was prepared to buy it. Judging by the prosperity of the company 
under its present management, it is not thought that there will be any 
radical changes in the force; but with the new owners controlling 
about sixty per cent of the stock, it is believed that a proper repre- 
sentation in the board of directors will be accorded them at once 


Cotter & Ringwalt is the style of a new insurance and real estate 
firm which has opened offices in the Real Estate Trust Building, in 
this city. 

Beginning this evening, and continuing throughout the year, on 
Thursday evenings from 8 to 10 P. M., the University of Penn- 
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sylvania, in connection with the Evening School of Accounts and 
Finance, will conduct a course in fire and property insurance, so that 
young men in the business may perfect themselves for higher duties, 
and at the same time be of greater service to their companies. 

Owing to his death, which occurred recently, insurance men will 
miss the familiar figure of Henry Hall, an insurance broker of this 
city. To many of them he was not known by name, but all knew 
him by sight. 

Notwithstanding the fact that their new building was not finished, 
the Henry W. Brown & Co. agency was obliged to vacate the building 
at 423 Walnut street on Saturday last, because their lease from 
Robert M. Coyle, the new owner of the building, expired that day. 
Their temporary office is at 440 Walnut street, but a number of em- 
ployees and much of their furniture was moved to the buildings 433 
and 435 Walnut street. 

Life and Casualty Notes. 

The suicide, caused by ill health, of William H. Kirkpatrick, general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life in this city, came as a great 
shock to his many friends and associates. Mr. Kirkpatrick was born 
in this city fifty-four years ago, and upon entering the life insurance 
business in May, 1890, joined the forces of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. 

It is announced that, having purchased 8000 shares of the stock, 
E. I. Rosenfeld of Chicago has secured control of the Security Life 
and Annuity of Philadelphia, but the officials of the company deny 
the truth of the rumor that the company was to be taken over by the 
Western Life Indemnity of Chicago. Irvin Zimmerman, instructor 
of agents of the company, has been appointed its manager for Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, with headquarters at Chicago. 

Chas. W. McCue, Philadelphia representative of the Royal Union 
Mutual Life, has returned from a short vacation spent abroad. 

Thomas M. Donaldson, manager of the sprinkler leakage depart- 
ment of the Maryland Casualty, was a recent visitor to Philadelphia. 





THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A corporation of any description which starts in a field supposed to 
be already well filled, and establishes records which not only far 
surpass those made in a similar period of time by other institutions, 
reckoning from their date of organization, but also exceed those made 
by companies of many years standing, naturally attracts considerable 
attention to itself. Such is the case with the Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company, an organization chartered under the con- 
cededly stringent laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. On 
the 11th day of September this company completed the third year of 
its corporate existence, and was enabled to show accumulations of 
business on its books amounting to some thirty-six millions of dollars. 
No company in this or any other country has been able to produce 
such results in so short a time following the date of its organization, 
while a still more remarkable contrast is apparent when it is con- 
sidered that not more than a dozen, out of the nearly one hundred 
life insurance companies operating in the United States, have made 
equal progress during the three years in which this organization has 
been in existence. 

Some ten or more years ago it was not at all uncommon to hear 
men connected with many of the old established companies say that 
it was impossible for a new life insurance company to obtain a suc- 
cessful footing, in competition with the conditions which then existed 
in connection with the procurement of new business. It was urged 
that the high expense incidental to the placing of new business on 
the books, coupled with the requirements of the insurance depart- 
ments relative to the maintenance of the legal reserve unimpaired 
from the start, rendered it impossible for a new company to become 
established unless it had at its disposal an unlimited surplus fund, 
capable of being drawn upon until the savings effected from the 
mortality and interest accounts were sufficient to take care of the 
expenses incurred in excess of the loadings earned. To some extent 
this assumption has been disproved during recent years, for a large 
number of companies have come into the field, many of which have 
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done remarkably well in building up very satisfactory lines of busi- 
ness. They have followed varying methods in doing this, most of 
them adopting the preliminary one-year term plan, under which 
little or no reserve is accumulated during the first year of the policy. 
All the premium, therefore, except that part necessary to pay the 
death losses of the first year, is available to meet the heavy expenses 
incidental to placing new business on the books, while the full re-° 
serve necessary to carry the policies to maturity is made up in the 
later years. 

The organizers of the Columbian National Life, however, desired 
to obtain the confidence of the public from the start by meeting the 
utmost requirements of the most rigid Insurance Department in the 
United States, and the late lamented general manager, William Butler 
Woodbridge, evolved a plan which has worked so successfully that, as 
stated above, the company has broken all existing records for growth 
in business operations and at the same time has not only maintained 
its financial strength unimpaired, but has added materially to the 
surplus security for the protection of its policyholders. Its success, 
therefore, affords the best guarantee of the wisdom of its plans. 

The premium paid by a policyholder for a life insurance contract 
is made up of three elements: first, the mortality element, which is 
the amount necessary to pay the death losses accruing in the year 
covered by the annual premium; second, the reserve element which, 
kept intact by the company and improved at a given rate of interest 
annually, will enable the company to pay the face of its contracts in 
future years when the mortuary cost exceeds the annual payments of 
the policyholders. These two elements make up the net premium, 
and do not allow for any of the expenses of conducting the business. 
That feature is provided for by the third element of the premium, 
known as the expense loading, and which, added to the net premium, 
makes up the gross premium which tlie policyholder is called upon to 
pay. This expense loading may be roughly stated at about twenty- 
five per cent of the gross premium, and is the only fund available from 
which to pay the cost of procuring the new business and the various 
expenses incidental to maintaining the company. 

The largest item in the expenses of any life insurance company 
is in connection with the procurement of new business, the com- 
mission paid to the agent placing a new policy being largely in excess 
of the loading. In the case of an established company this excess 
cost can be made up from the surplus accumulated under existing 
policies, to be recouped by future savings from the expense loading 
of the new policyholders’ premiums. But a young company must 
make up this excess in some other way. In other words, if it wishes 
to establish a live plant it must obtain in some form the capital to do 
so until such time as it is large enough to meet all the requirements 
imposed by law and business practice from the accumulated contri- 
butions of its members. The plan of the Columbian National makes 
this provision in a very simple manner and without burdening the 
old members. Under a contract with a corporation styled the 
American Agency Company, the latter agrees to pay all the expenses 
of the life insurance company whether in connection with the agency 
department or the home office, in consideration of there being turned 
over to it the entire loading on the premiums collected. Considering 
this statement in connection with the explanation heretofore given 
of the elements making up the gross premium, makes it apparent 
that the life insurance company is at all times able to keep its legal 
reserve fund intact and to pay its death losses. Further than this, 
inasmuch as its expenses cannot, under any consideration, exceed 
the expense loading, there can be no encroachment on the accumula- 
tions arising from earning an excess of interest over the State re- 
quirements of three and one-half per cent on the reserve or from the 
savings from mortality. Such savings inure in their entirety to the 
benefit of the policyholders, and inasmuch as a majority of. the life 
insurance companies of the country are compelled to use a part of 
those savings to pay expenses, this company is in position to give the 
policyholders a larger proportionate share of its entire surplus 
earnings. 

Naturally the question arises, how can the American Agency Com- 
pany afford to make the heavy advances necessary to enable the life 
insurance company to transact a large volume of business? The 
answer is found in the experience of the life insurance companies 
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with general agency contracts. The general agent has in the past 
been allowed a large first-year commission, with renewals for a 
smaller percentage of the premium extending over a series of years. 
These contracts have proven to be of considerable value, many general 
agents receiving annual incomes on their renewal accounts of enor- 
mous amounts. By taking the entire expense loading, therefore, the 
agency company will, as the years roll on, recoup itself on each policy 
for the amount paid for its procurement in excess of the first year’s 
loading, and in the meantime the life insurance company is in the 
position of being able to guarantee to its policyholders that the 
amount disbursed for expenses will not in any event exceed the 
margin of the premium provided for that purpose. There is a third 
company interested in the management, known as the American In- 
vestment Securities Company, whose province it is to advance to the 
American Agency Company such monies as may be necessary for it 
to carry out its duties as general agents, taking therefor an assign- 
ment of its interest in the future expense loadings of the life in- 
surance premiums as will reimburse it. 

The foregoing will show that the Columbian National Life is in 
position to take all the business offered to it without fear of en- 
croaching upon its legal reserve funds or even of touching on the 
surplus earnings of those funds or the savings from mortality. With- 
out such a plan it would be restricted in its operations to such an 
amount of business as it could safely take and come out at the end of 
the year without an impairment. The effect of such a restriction is 
clearly traceable in the case of many companies, including some very 
old and strong institutions, for there have been years in their ex- 
perience when the business offered them has been in such volume as 
to cause a diminution of surplus in order to properly provide for the 
expenses. Fortunately, a majority of these companies have been quick 
to see the danger of too large a business, and kept their growth down 
to a point where there would be no chance for a recurrence of such 
an encroachment. 

While the success of the Columbian National in building up an 
unsurpassed business has been mainly attributable to its plan of 
organization, there are evidences that the ability of its managers 
have not been limited to one particular feature. Public confidence is 
the keynote for every successful life insurance company to strike, and 
that is what this company has aimed for. Its plan has been to enlist 
the co-operation and interest of the whole country, and in order to 
do so it has organized eight departments, each of which is practically 
a life insurance company in itself. By that is meant, that the com- 
pany recognizes the right of the sections of the country contributing 
the company’s income to have some voice in its investments for the 
benefit of their individual sections. Accordingly, that part of the 
premium which the company must invest will be invested in securities 
designed to develop the section contributing it. This will do away 
with the complaint so often heard, though not entirely justified by the 
facts, that the money is taken from the sections furnishing it for 
investment at the headquarters of the company in securities of local 
interest, and will make the policyholders feel that so far as their 
contributions are concerned they are practically paying into a locai 
institution. 

The record of the company to the end of 1904, as expressed in 
figures, is as follows: 


1902.* 1903. 04. 
PreME) jc ciccescusccdeccsnudccwcwauses $36,289 $251,156 $771,493 
Paid policyholders 6..66cccscccccrccens 403 19,773 80,401 
AGGIE dees nave cesecdetadsscsnenasscaane 260,876 537,367 1,069,086 
EROIEE Se cicvacausduecucdeuchasendawsaens 225,127 330, 449,555 
New BUSitiess......0.ccccccveccccscessee 2.085,¢ 11,876,991 25,759,566 
Insurance in force.....cccecscccccccece 1,895,076 385,15 24,068,154 
Increase in amount in force.......... 1,895,076 7,490,083 14,682,995 


* Three and one-half months’ business only. 


The official staff is made up as follows: President, Percy Parker: 
vice-presidents, Charles V. Fornes, Geo. H. Holt, John D. Davis and 
Franklin W. Ganse, the latter also being director of agencies; William 
H. Brown, secretary, until recently chief examiner of the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Department; Frank J. Wills, actuary and assistant 
secretary; Francis P. Sears, vice-president and treasurer; H. O. For- 
bush, assistant treasurer; Clarence Needham, auditor; Frank A. Wes- 
ley and Thomas C. Chapin, assistant agency directors; Schuyler C. 
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Johnson, manager industrial department; J. S. Phelps, medical director, 
and Daniel L. Hunt, assistant medical director. 

The figures speak plainly as to the unprecedented progress of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance Company, and form a strong 
endorsement of its merits. Its managers have shown themselves to 
be men of originality, possessed of high administrative powers and 
capable of a degree of development which knows no restrictions. 
With such a management there is every reason to look for still 
further advances in the interests of policyholders and of sound life 
insurance. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





Limitation to Growth of Life Insurance Companies. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I have read with interest David Parks Fackler’s letter containing the 
suggestion, which you endorse, that there should be a limit fixed by law 
to the amount of assets a life insurance company may accumulate and 
continue to do business. The limit suggested is $500,000,000, and when a 
company has acquired assets to this amount it should not be permitted 
to accept new insurants, except to such extent as is necessary to make 
good its terminations. 

While I agree that there should be a limit placed upon these compa- 
nies, the proposed restriction as to volume of assets does not appear to 
be logical. The assets are bound to increase year by year, simply from 
their earning power, and there are several companies that would soon 
pass the proposed limit. According to the statement made by George W. 
Perkins of the New York Life, if the ‘‘three giants” were to stop writing 
business entirely, their assets in ten years would exceed a billion dollars 
each. In my judgment, the limitation should be placed upon the amount 
of insurance in force, which might be placed at, say, one billion. Each 
of the “‘three giants’’ has now more than this amount in force, and the 
one billion limit would give them the opportunity to call in their sales- 
men till the business had fallen to one billion dollars in force. The giants 
have been getting too much money to invest in the ordinary channels, 
and their size should be kept down. The number of insurants and the 
amount of insurance in force can be controlled by company managers, 
but the growth of the volume of assets cannot be. Yours truly, 

New York, September 28. J. W. B. 





Limitation of Life Insurance Companies. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I want to express my approval of your views on the limitation of size 
of life insurance companies, only I think that $100,000,000 of assets should 
be the limit, and that all the present companies should be compelled to 
stop taking new business till they come down to that limit. I under- 
stand that the companies, as they stand now, need no new business to 
maintain solvency. The economy of this for the ‘‘Big 3’’ would be 
very great, and the remaining small good companies and the new ones 
which would be formed would take care of all the new business. 

I would like to see the experiment of a new company with $1,000,000 
paid-up capital on deposit with the State, which should be limited to 
eight per cent dividends, and which would conduct its business absolutely 
without agents, giving insurance under all-life, on 60, 65 and 70-year 
endowments, with annual dividends. It could have a local medical ex- 
aminer everywhere, paid by fee only—fee the same whether accepted or 
rejected, and paid by the applicant. Business of the company to be 
solicited only by mail and advertisement. I think such a company could 
get plenty of business of the best class, and at rates much less than now 
charged. 

Expense of such a company: President, $10,000; actuary, $7000; other 
officials. $7000; total, $27,000. Clerks, moderate; rent, moderate; adver- 
tising (?); taxes (?). Revenue from capital, five per cent, $50,000; no 
lobby; no ‘‘contributions”; very little legal expense. 

Yours very truly, 

New York, September 29. 


H. M. Cross. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 





—The Metropolitan has promoted Assistant Nicholas F. Sheridan of 
Hoboken, N. J., to the superintendency of Elizabeth, N. J. 

—Herman Houfman of Philadelphia has the distinction of leading all 
the Colonial assistants for the year on the industrial record. 

—The leading industrial manager of the Colonial at the present time 
is Louis Janson of Williamsburg, followed by G. A. Latour, Harlem. 

—Harry H. Kay, who has been so successful in the Glens Falls district 
of the Metropolitan’s detached office of the Saratoga (N. Y.) district, has 
been promoted to the independent assistancy of Calais, Me. 

—The following Prudential men have been advanced to the rank of 
assistant: H. Kestler, New York 8; S. S. Joslin, Bayonne; E. J. Tomlin- 
scn, Hempstead; T. Cahill, Fall River; L. A. Fletcher, Lafayette; A. W. 
Kendall, Louisville; E. E. Wilson, Muncie; T. O. Flint, Richmond; J. K. 
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Arnold, Chicago 5; F. W. Herb, Chicago 6; J. V. Adams, Denver; J. B. 
Childs, Milwaukee 1; T. H. Wiederhohl, Milwaukee 1; L. H. Wrenn, 
Omaha. 

—J. F. Hamilton, formerly an assistant in the Prudential’s Philadelphia 
No. 6 district, under Superintendent Lawson, has been promoted and is 
now district manager at Trenton, N. J., in the ordinary department. 


—Assistant L. G. DuVall of the Metropolitan’s Medina section of the 
Niagara Falls district, has been transferred to Meadville, Pa., and As- 
sistant Russell C. Dey of Buffalo will. go to Medina to succeed Mr. Du- 
Vall. 

—The top rounds of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia ladder of 
fame were, up to September 29, occupied by Sudduth of Lake Charles, 
Markham of Durham, Goldberg of New Orleans, and Keiffer of New 
Orleans. 


—The Colonial reports that the wonderful success of 1905 which has 
marked every department of its business has not only continued, but the 
first of the fall canvass shows a great enlargement over the earlier in- 
dications. 


—Supervisor A. J. Edgar has been in charge of the Metropolitan’s New 
York North district since the retirement of Superintendent Megargee. 
It is the intention of the company to make four divisions of the New 
York North district. 


—Some recent Colonial changes are: Appointments to assistancies— 
J. E. Whitney, Newton; Frank B. Brantley, Germantown; George F. 
Knauer, Norristown. W. C. Copping has been appointed manager at 
Allentown, and A. L. Benoit, manager at Elizabeth. 


—The struggle for the ‘“‘White Banner” among the Colonial forces is 
growing more interesting and intense as the year draws nearer to its 
close. At this time the Lancaster district, under the leadership of Man- 
ager J. T. Blanchfield, stands in first place. 


—The most recent changes noted among the Colonial staff are: Ap- 
pointments to assistancies—Partee L. Earp, Germantown; William H. 
Spurge, Frankford; Horace C. Seely, Jr., West Philadelphia; Jonathan 
O. Paulson, Trenton; Paul M. Hinman, Paterson. 


—Last month the Prudential opened a new district at Ithaca, in charge 
of Walter S. Hazard, who has been with the company since 1896 and has 
made a fine record. He was formerly in Jamestown. In addition to 
Ithaca—formerly a part of Elmira district—his new territory includes the 
following detached assistancies: Cortland, Waverly, Owego and Towanda. 

—The following changes and promotions have been reported by the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia: Agent R. T. Blanks of Lynchburg 
succeeds W. S. Andrews as assistant superintendent in that district from 
September 18. Agent W. H. Wright has been appointed assistant in 
Roanoke from September 25, to succeed Assistant G. T. Giles, who has 
resigned on account of ill health. 


—To mark the thirtieth anniversary of the organization of the Pru- 
dential, on October 13 the home office staff began a two weeks’ effort in 
ordinary. On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the com- 
pany, in October, 1895, when the ordinary department had been only ten 
years in operation, the home office staff put up $146,500 in ordinary. It 
proposes to make these figures look very small when compared with the 
thirtieth anniversary effort. 





SURETY MATTERS. 


—D. E. Monroe, special agent for the National Surety, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agents for the Illinois Surety. 
—A court house to cost $1,000,000 is soon to be erected in Jersey City, 


and lively bidding is expected for the contract bonds in connection with 
the work. 





—The five surety companies which lost their Texas licenses through 
the failure of the Department to advise them regarding the State’s taxa- 
tion provision, have been reinstated. 


—Leonard Dammann of Richmond has been transferred to Washing- 


ton, D. C., where he will have the general agency for the American 
Surety in the District, Virginia and North Carolina. 


—The stockholders of the Metropolitan Surety Company have decided to 
increase its capital to $500,000 and add $125,000 to the surplus on Janu- 
ary 1, 1906, at which time the company will begin writing burglary in- 
surance. 


—According to a Topeka press dispatch, the Kansas Bitulithic Paving 
Company obtained a contract to lay $10,000 worth of pavement in the 
State House grounds and gave bond in the sum of $10,000 to cover the 
contract, with the United States Fidelity and Guaranty as surety. The 
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executive council has rejected the bond because this company was on the 
bond of the First National Bank of Topeka, a State depository, which 
failed, leaving the State short $250,000, and this affair has not yet been 
settled. 

—Alexander Gilmour of Louisville has been appointed Kentucky State 
manager for the Metropolitan Surety, and Craig M. Gault of Pittsburg, 
general agent for Allegheny county, Pa. The Newark (N. J.) agency 
of this company has gone to Guerin, Steadman & Williams. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Middle States Life, Fire and Casualty Notes. 

—The decision in favor of the Newark Fire Insurance Exchange has been 
appealed, and will come up in November. 

—A. G. Marshall, the alleged defaulting official of the Duquesne, Lafayette 
and North American Mutuals of Pittsburg, Pa., is awaiting trial in the Alle- 
gheny county jail, having been unable to secure bail. 

—The University of Pennsylvania, in its evening school of accounts and 
finance, will conduct a very comprehensive course in life insurance. The sessions 
will be held on Thursday evenings, from 8 to 10 o’clock. 





THE WEST. 





Western Life Indemnity Affairs. 

ON October 2 individual bankruptcy proceedings were begun against 
E. I. Rosenfeld, manager of the Western Life Indemnity Company of 
Chicago, which company it was proposed to merge with the Security 
Life and Annuity Company of Philadelphia. The involuntary bankruptcy 
petition against Rosenfeld individually was filed in the United States 
District Court, and in the United States Circuit Court Judge Kohlsaat 
was hearing arguments by Rosenfeld’s counsel defending him and the 
company against an accounting, the appointment of a receiver and the 
reference of the whole matter to a master in chancery. A restraining 
order was issued by Judge Bethea of the United States District Court, en- 
joining Rosenfeld from removing any of his assets or his alleged con- 
tract with the defendant company from the jurisdiction of the court. 
Another bill was filed in the State Circuit Court asking that an injunc- 
tion be granted restraining the officials of the company from using its 
reserve funds at a meeting which was to have been held on Tuesday to 
pay the directors and officers for their work in reinsuring the company. 
On Tuesday an attempt was made to have the petition against Rosenfeld 
referred to a bankruptcy referee. It is charged that Rosenfeld owes over 
$32,000 in judgments, and the petition is based on an alleged act in bank- 
ruptcy which Rosenfeld is said to have committed last month, when he 
transferred a large part of his assets to William H. Gray, former man- 
ager of the Western Life Indemnity Company, thus making Gray a pre- 
ferred creditor. 

Rosenfeld has been connected with the Western Union Life and the 
Life Insurance Society of Pennsylvania. State Insurance Examiner 
Pfouts has reported the condition of the company as of August 31, and 
finds the gross assets to be $374,944; liabilities and deductions, $151,463. 
In other respects he speaks in favorable terms of the company’s manage- 
ment. It is possible that the whole matter will be taken in hand by 
the Attorney-General, and this would be agreeable to a large number of 
policyholders, who do not want a receiver appointed and prefer an in- 
vestigation by the State instead of the courts. The Western Life In- 
demnity has absorbed a large number of fraternal orders and assessment 
concerns from time to time, some of which had already been reinsured 
several times. As a result the face value of the policies has been re- 
peatedly scaled down, and several policyholders have asked that a re- 
ceiver be appointed. On one side it is claimed that all the reinsurances 
were effected in a legal manner, but on the other hand it is claimed that 
the company is a loser by the transactions. 

A stormy meeting of the policyholders was held on October 3, and on 
the same day a receiver was appointed for Rosenfeld by the United States 
Circuit Court. 





Western Life and Casualty Notes. 

—The Indianapolis Life has moved to larger offices in the Traction Terminal 
building. This company was to begin business on October 1. 

—The Endowment Accident Association of Council Bluffs, Ia., has been or- 
ganized and expects to begin business soon. H. L. Wilson’ is president, and 
George S. Wright, secretary. The policies will be for $1200, and but one will 
be issued to an individual. The premium is paid monthly. If premiums are 
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kept up for fifteen years the amount of premiums paid will then be returned to 
the policyholders as an endowment. The association pays accident and sick 
benefits and also death benefits under certain conditions. 

—W. Percy Crenshaw, who has been ill for some time, has resigned as Illinois 
general agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life, and is succeeded by Samuel T. 
Chase, formerly with the Rowe Gas and Coke Company of Chicago. 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 
—Missouri has licensed the New Brunswick Fire of New Brunswick, N. J. 


—E. A. Ritt, New York Underwriters’ special in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
resigns to go with the St. Paul Board. 


—The Springfield F. and M. has appointed Leslie C. Gray of Salina, Kan., 
who was formerly its Kansas special agent, to be State agent for Missouri. 


—Charles Macklin of Morrison, Ill., becomes special agent in Northern IlIli- 
nois for the Farmers and Merchants of Lincoln and the German of Indianapolis. 


—John E. Anderson, of the general agency of I. Reinhardt & Son, Dallas, 
Tex., has been appointed Arkansas special agent of the Commonwealth Fire of 
Dallas. 


—Rates on bonded whisky warehouses in Union territory have been increased 
33% per cent from October 1, applying to buildings at least fifty feet away from 
distilleries. 


—Cornish & England of Little Rock, Ark., have consolidated with R. B. 
Gress & Co. Hereafter the business will be carried on under the firm name of 
Gress & England. 

—The German-American Fire of Hastings, Neb., a mutual concern, has been 
notified by the Auditor of State that a receiver will be appointed to wind up its 
affairs owing to alleged failure to pay $1300 of outstanding losses. 


—Le W. Hamlin, assistant to State Agent P. W. Plank of the Home of New 
York for Colorado and Nebraska, has been appointed Nebraska State agent of 
the company, Mr. Plank giving his entire attention to Colorado. 


—A new fire stock company is being formed at Denver, Col., to have a capital 
stock of $200,000 and a surplus of $100,000. H. T. Lamey will be president, and 
F. H. Rhoads, secretary. It is expected that the new company will be ready 
for business by the first of the new year. It may be styled the German Home. 

—During the present term of the Court of Common Pleas at Jefferson, 
Ohio, twenty-nine persons, against whom indictments have been returned by the 
Grand Jury alleging an insurance trust in Ashtabula county, will be tried. The 
agents are charged with violating the anti-trust laws of Ohio. 

—Thomas Goodman of Chicago, otherwise known among local insurance agent: 
as “Father Goodman,” died at his home in that city last Friday, as the result ot 
old age. Mr. Goodman was the oldest fire insurance man in Chicago, and the 
Chicago Underwriters Association, of which he was formerly president, held a 
memorial meeting this week. Mrs. McKinley, wife of our late President, was 
his niece. 





THE SOUTH. 





Georgia’s First Legal Reserve Company. 
THE State Mutual Life Insurance Company of Rome, Ga., has complied 
with the general insurance laws of its home State, and has been licensed 
to do business as a legal reserve company. The following changes are 
announced in its official staff: Chas. R. Porter, former vice-president and 
general manager, has been elected president; P. D. Phillips, the former 
president, is vice-president; A. C. Wadsworth, secretary; B. W. Lacy, 
Jr., actuary, and McCaslen Y. Manley, agency manager. The State 
Mutual Life was organized October 28, 1898, under a special law to do 
business as a stipulated premium company. Since that time the associa- 
tion has been increasing its assets, and in complying with the legal re- 
serve laws remains a mutual company, as it was found unnecessary to 
supplement its assets by any sale of stock. As a result it enjoys the 
unique distinction of being the only Southern mutual legal reserve com- 
pany. Its field embraces the States of Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, West Virginia, Indian Territory and Texas. 
Chas. R. Porter, who has been the moving spirit in the development 
of this institution, has been fitly rewarded by appointment to the ex- 
ecutive head of the company. He is an energetic and well-known insur- 
ance man who commands not only the respect and confidence of his field 
force, but the admiration and trust of the business community in which 
the State Mutual Life operates. His administration of the affairs of the 
company has been exceedingly successful, and this step forward is the 
result of his energy and persistence. McCaslen Y. Manley, who is in 
charge of the agency force of the company, has had wide experience in 
insurance circles, derived from the time when he was connected with 
the Manhattan, and later with the Franklin Life and the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, which gave him valuable acquaintance among de- 
sirable agents. B. W. Lacy, Jr., actuary of the company, has enjoyed 
full experience in matters coming under his own department. He is an 
enthusiastic student of mathematics, and before joining the State Mu- 
tual was assistant to the actuary of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia. 
The policies of the State Mutual Life have always carried a certain 
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contract reserve, even before the association began issuing legal reserve 
policies according to the usual approved plans; consequently, its finan- 
cial condition is exceedingly satisfactory. A large proportion of its busi- 
ness, however, is upon standard legal reserve forms, none of its writings 
during the last nine months having been on any other plan. The asso- 
ciation has issued this year nearly twice as much business as it wrote 
last year. 





Southern Life Insurance Notes. 

—Carey & Porter of Texarkana, Tex., have been appointed general agents for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in Arkansas, with headquarters at Little Rock. 

—W. B. Upshur and F. W. Stokes, under the firm name of Upshur & Stokes, 
have been appointed general agents for South Carolina by the Security Life 
and Annuity of Queensboro. 

—The Alabama Casualty Company, with $15,000 capital, has been formed at 
Birmingham. R. W. Freeman, W. S. and J. F. Blackmon are the promoters. 
The ‘company will write industrial insurance. 


Southern Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The Eagle Fire Company has applied for admission to Mississippi. 

—B. F. Morris, an insurance agent of Conally, Ga., died recently on the street 
at Atlanta, from heart disease. 

—The Peoples Fire of Norfolk, Va., has not secured a license to transact an 
insurance business in Virginia. 

—The Memphis Exchange has rescinded its resolution forbidding the writing 
of cotton under the per bale form. 

—The new Merchants and Miners Fire of Williamson, W. Va., 1s not licensed 
by the State Auditor of West Virginia. 

—The Equitable Fire of Charleston, S. C., has been licensed in Texas, with 
Austin Hancock of Austin as manager for the State. 

—C. J. House, of the agency firm of Campbell, House & Perkins at Franklin, 
Tenn., died recently. The business is continued by Campbell & Perkins. 

—John Whitney, one of the oldest and most highly esteemed agents in Kenton 
county, died last week at Covington, Ky. The deceased gentleman was sixty- 
four years old. 

—The Cotton Insurance Association will cover Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Florida, Indian Territory, Louisiana, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

—Edward W. Grigg, Petersburg, Va., formerly Continental special agent for 
Virginia and North Carolina, has been appointed special agent of the Insurance 
Company of North America, for Virginia, Baltimore and District of Columbia. 

—The Southern National Fire of Galveston, Tex., has completed organization, 
and has the following-named officers: A. L. Pollard, Texas State agent of the 
Atlanta Birmingham Fire, president; J. G. Hornberger, recently special agent 
with Trezevant & Cochran, vice-president, and B. A. Killough, secretary. 

—The recently-organized Southern Fire of Little Rock, Ark., has an authorized 
capital of $500,000, and expects to pay in forty per cent. The company has not 
yet incorporated, and will not do so until $50,000 of the capital stock is paid in. 
Thereafter the company will collect two per cent of the balance of the stock 
monthly until it has acquired a paid-up capital of $200,000. 

—E. L. Barkley, formerly a member of the Memphis (Tenn.) general agency 
firm of W. L. Nelson & Co., has been appointed manager of the Travelers of 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Mr. Barkley has been lately at work promoting the organiza- 
tion of the Bankers and Merchants of Fayetteville, Ark., but the delay in getting 
the necessary amount of paid-up capital caused him to relinquish for the present 
the work of organization. The new company, however, may eventually ma- 
terialize. 





Net Premiums and Values on the Om Tables. 

THE mortality investigation conducted by the Institute of Actuaries and 
the Faculty of Actuaries of Scotland was the most comprehensive ever 
compiled. The series of publications issued as a result of the investiga- 
tion were most complete and accurate to the highest degree. Recogniz- 
ing their value for the purposes of testing and comparison, Messrs. 
Bradshaw and Sanderson of Canada have prepared a series of premium 
and valuation tables based upon the graduated experience of whole life 
participating assurances on male lives at 3 and 3% per cent interest, 
including commutation and valuation tables. These tables have been 
compiled with extreme care, thereby equaling the painstaking methods 
of the compilers of the original data making up the “British Offices Life 
Tables, 1893.”" As these tables will gradually supersede previous tables 
in Great Britain, and in all probability be adopted as the standard in 
Canada, the work of Messrs. Bradshaw and Sanderson will be found of 
value to American companies for comparative purposes. 

Orders for this work may be placed through The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York, at $20 per copy. While in the United 
States it is published by C. C. Hine’s Sons Company, Net Premiums and 
Values will be shipped to orderers direct from Canada, where it is being 
printed under the auspices of the Insurance Institute of Toronto. Car- 
riage will be pre-paid, but the customs charges, if any, must be paid by 
the purchaser. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Proceedings of the Fourth International Congress of Actuaries. 


In the fall of 1903 the Fourth International Congress of Actuaries 
convened in the city of New York at the invitation of the Actuarial 
Society of America. The sessions occupied an entire week and 
were attended by a large number of men eminent in actuarial science 
from all parts of the world. Numerous papers were presented, 
nearly all of which were exhaustively discussed, the bulk of the dis- 
cussions being thoroughly well covered in THE SPECTATOR at that 
time. 


The permanent record of the proceedings of the Congress are 
now before us in the shape of two elaborate volumes published by 
the Actuarial Society of America. Volume 1 contains the papers 
presented in the order as they appeared on the programme, and a~e 
given in English, French and German, according to the nativity or 
preference of the writers, each paper being followed by a résumé in 
the two languages not used by the authors. Inasmuch as the Con- 
gress was held in an English speaking country, a majority of the 
papers appear in English. This volume contains 1112 pages, with 
a number of charts inserted, and contains only the papers. Volume 
2 deals with the organization of the Congress, its regulations, the 
regulations of the permanent committee, plan of the sessions, the 
journal and the discussions on the papers. All remarks made in 
French or German are translated into English in parallel columns, 
and there is a very complete index to the names of the gentlemen 
who took part in the several discussions. This volume also con- 
tains a full list of all the members and subscribers to the Congress, 
while the name of those who attended are specially marked. 

In view of the importance of the papers presented and the high 
professional character of their authors, their permanent preservation 
is of interest to all connected with insurance matters. Without 
attempting to enumerate all the papers contained in Volume 1, it 
may be said briefly that life insurance company officials and agents 
will find something of value in the papers “On the Improvement in 
Longevity”; “War Risks”; “Mortality in India and Some Other 
Tropical Countries”; “The Probable Future Course of the Rate of 
Interest”; “The Growth and Condition of Life Insurance in Various 
Parts of the World”; “The Protection of Life Policies Against the 
Claims of Creditors”; various papers on particular actuarial prob- 
lems, and the question of supervision as exemplified in various 
sections of the globe. Companies transacting accident and health 
insurance may learn much from the papers on “The Question of 
Health Insurance from the Practical Point of View’; “Sickness 
Assurance by Friendly Societies in Great Britain’; “Health Insur- 
ance in the United States”; “Old Age and Workmen’s Pensions,” 
and “Valuation in Actions for Damages for Negligence, of Human 
Life Destroyed or Impaired.” The several papers are all entitled 
to be ranked as standard in their respective classes and will repay 
the most careful consideration. 

The two volumes comprise nearly 1400 pages, printed from clear 
type on a good quality of paper, and substantially bound in black 
cloth boards. The price of the set is $12, express charges to be 
paid by the purchaser. Orders will be filled in priority of receipt 
by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York, who 
have been appointed selling agents by the Council of the Actuarial 
Society of America, under whose auspices the work has been pro- 
duced 





National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


THE second day of the thirty-sixth annual session of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at Bretton Woods, N. H., last week 
was given over to a trip to the summit of Mount Washington. About 
one hundred of those in attendance accepted the invitation of Commis- 
sioner Adams of New Hampshire, and on reaching the top were enabled 
to indulge in snowballing. The day was an ideal one in every respect 
and thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

At 8 o’clock the convention again assembled and listened with the 
closest attention to the paper by Frederick H. Nash, assistant Attorney- 
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General of Massachusetts, on ‘‘Federal Supervision of Insurance Com- 
panies,’’ extracts from which were given in these columns last week. 
He was followed by D. D. Aitken of Flint, Mich., general counsel for the 
Knights of the Maccabees of the World, whose business engagements 
made it necessary to leave before the time set originally for the reading 
of the paper. Extracts from the paper are herewith presented: 


“THE NECESSITY AND EFFECT OF AN INCREASE IN RATES BY 
FRATERNAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS.” 


In considering the necessity for increase in rates, in my comments, I 
have taken no consideration nor given any account of or credit for lapses, 
and this has not been by mistake. I have made considerable examina- 
tion and investigation into this question of lapses and its result. I find 
that the great bulk of the lapses occur in the very early years of mem- 
bership, considerably more than half of all of them taking place before 
the member has paid the cost of his procurement, and that in every 
instance a lapse is a selection against the association, and that the 
society cannot hope to have as favorable an experience that has an ex- 
cessive number of lapses as can the association under the same medical 
supervision with a small percentage of lapses. A man who lapses out 
of an association is, so far as he himself knows, without a taint of dis- 
ease, else he would not lapse, and in my judgment, this disadvantage 
will more than offset the benefit to be derived from the few who remain 
in long enough to create a small fund by paying in excess of the cost of 
carrying their risk while their membership lasted, and I do not believe 
that any association can with any degree of safety, or with any cer- 
tainty of results, consider the lapses in fixing rates of contribution. I 
have attempted, in presenting this question thus far, to demonstrate, 
not so much that an increase of rates is necessary, as to show what 
rates must be based upon, in order that an association may continue to 
do business. 


Many associations now have adequate rates. These require no increase. 
Many associations are starting in various parts of the country with the 
rates based upon the National Fraternal Congress table, and these asso- 
ciations, I believe, require no increase of rates. In this effort, however, 
I have attempted to demonstrate that it is not possible, that it is not 
within the range of human possibilities for an association of men, made 
up as is the membership of these beneficial associations, to carry out 
the problem of furnishing indemnity to the families of deceased mem- 
bers, and to succeed while charging less than the mortality among per- 
sons like situated has demonstrated to be necessary. I believe this is a 
self-evident fact and needs no argument. I believe I can state another 
self-evident fact in connection with this same question, and that is this: 
that if we collect less than the mortality demonstrates to be necessary 
and give full life protection, the surviving members will not only have to 
pay the full cost of their own protection, but they will have to make up 
the difference between the amount paid by those who died and the amount 
they should have paid had the association been collecting the amount 
demonstrated to be necessary. 


I believe that associations should be compelled to tell the truth, and 
particularly in their written statements, and that associations should 
not be permitted to print, publish and circulate literature promising full 
life protection at rates and upon plans which they know, and the Com- 
missioners know, will not provide for such contracts. I believe that 
when an association publishes to the world, for the purpose of gaining 
members, that its rates are adequate for full life protection, and that its 
reserve is sufficient to make up the difference between ages of entry and 
attained ages of its members, that it should be willing to furnish proof 
of that fact; that an association should not be permitted to obtain mem- 
bership under a guarantee of full life protection at rates that demon- 
strate the impossibility of the association carrying out such contracts. 

The question of effect is not so easy to be disposed of. There are no 
premises that we can lay down to govern our judgment, and it is largely 
a question of how it can be done, how the rates can be raised, how the 
association can be put upon an adequate and solvent basis with the least 
possible friction, noise and disruption, and I think this can be best an- 
swered by the application of a riddle that I remember as a boy. It was 


this: ‘‘What makes more noise than a pig under a fence?’ The answer 
was, ‘“‘Two pigs.’’ I think the application would apply in this question 
of effect. It will depend upon how long we have waited, and in conse- 


quence, how many are making the noise. If we have fooled the member- 
ship for a great many years, and there are very many in advanced ages, 
they will make more noise than if we had readjusted several years earlier 
when we had only a few at advanced ages, on the theory that there are 
more of them. I think the effect is going to be very serious, not alone 
to the associations that adjust and rerate, but to the entire system. It 
will destroy confidence to a considerable extent in the whole system, 
and it will be years before these associations will again acquire the con- 
fidence of the public, and the difficulty is that it is bound to continue. 
Some associations will rerate this year, others next year, and it will be 
several years before even the old associations will have adjusted them- 
selves on a solvent basis, and in the meantime there will be new asso- 
ciations coming on, many of them to undergo the same readjustment 
and the result will be a continuous disturbance in fraternal benefit circles 
for several years. This, of course, could be largely overcome if all the 
associations would readjust in the same year, and all take up the ques- 
tion of educating the membership to the necessity of the movement, and 
then prohibit the organization of future associations on faulty basis, but 
this cannot be. The managers are not agreed. While I think the great 
bulk of them knows that something of the kind is necessary, still they 
have told the members something else so long and so persistently that 
they wish them to gain the knowledge from other sources, and the mem- 
bers, while they are reasonably certain that the business is not on an 
adequate basis and feel that they ought to pay more, still, they are will- 
ing to take the hazard that the future may have, saying to themselves, 
and believing it, too, that they need the protection just now more than 
they ever will again. 

I believe now that if all the States of the Union, or if we had national 
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supervision and it were required of all fraternal benefit associations that 
on the first day of January, next, they should be collecting from their 
membership an amount demonstrated to be necessary by the Fraternal 
Congress table of mortality and four per cent interest assumption for 
the benefits promised, within a year thereafter the whole question would 
have been solved, and the competition would then come in the only place 
where it can legitimately be exercised, that is, in the expense of man- 
agement. Men will join, men will lapse, men will die and you may be 
able to affect the admission and the lapses, but not the deaths. The 
mortuary cost will be the same for men no matter to what association 
they claim allegiance. The medical examinations being practically the 
same in all associations, there can be no reasonable hope of superiority 
of one over the other in this regard, and the whole question hinges on 
the cost of management in defining the merits and demerits of a fraternal 
benefit association, and this is the only saving that fraternalists have any 
right to expect. 

The mortuary cost is just as great in a fraternal benefit association as 
in an old line company, but the cost of management ought to be a good 
deal less. There is another reason why the fraternal benefit associations 
can operate on a lower cost than stock companies, and that is, the flexi- 
bility of the contract. In creating a rate for a fraternal benefit associa- 
tion, you would take the actual experience of the past and predicating 
the future on this, charge just what the past has demonstrated to be 
necessary for men like situated, leaving no margin for epidemic, or any 
unusual calamity, consoling yourself with the knowledge that if these 
occur a call could be made upon the membership for an extra assess- 
ment; while with the old line insurance company whose premiums are 
fixed, whose contracts are rigid, a reasonable allowance must be made 
for these unforeseen and unknown elements that might affect the con- 
tract, and they are required to fix a higher rate even for mortuary cost 
because of this, and thus the fraternal benefit associations should be 
able to provide indemnity to the families of their members at very much 
less for cost of management and a reasonable saving on the amount 
necessarily collected for mortuary cost. 

I wish here and now, in addition to what I have already said, to call 
attention to the necessity of readjustment taking place before the asso- 
ciations attain a condition that will make it practically impossible, and 
I wish to reproduce some facts and figures presented by Abb Landis 
to the recent session of the National Fraternal Congress, at Mackinac. 
The statistics are exclusively from, first, the experiences of fraternal 
beneficiary societies which were compelled to readjust after exhausting 
the power to effectively raise revenue by extra assessments or which 
were forced to suspend business from the failure of extra assessments 
and readjustment to bring in sufficient revenue to meet maturing claims; 
and second, from the experiences of open assessment associations which 
were forced out of business through the effect of extra assessments, or 
from failure to make adequate provisions for promised benefits. Mr. 
Landis has been engaged for more than four years in collecting the data 
for tables presented, and he has exercised the utmost care in the treat- 
ment of the statistics so as to secure reliable results. The total ex- 
posures to the risk of death were 6,185,698 for completed ages 18—77, 
and 6,153,775 for ages 20—77. Taking the latter in groups of five ages, 
Mr. Landis gave the following exposures, actual deaths, expected deaths 
by the National Fraternal Table of Mortality, the per cent of actual to 
expected, and the death rate per 1000 of exposures: 
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It seems to me there could be no better demonstration of the imprac- 
tical nature and ultimate disastrous consequences of the current cost, 
pass-the-hat, assessment-as-needed plan of contributions than the table 
presented by Mr. Landis to the Congress. In my opinion those societies 
which have level and uniform rates from ages of entry, and which create 
an ‘‘emergency fund’’ in the early years of operation, but inadequate to 
maintain the rates level and uniform, will finally be found in the same 
condition shown for the pure assessment associations. From the an- 
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Average actual to expected for five years, 96.82 per cent. 
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alysis made by Mr. Landis, it appears that the first ages to be affected 
by adverse selection are those in the group from 50 to 65. All of the 
societies of the National Fraternal Congress, until within the past two 
or three years, have been operating as pure assessment organizations on 
the current cost basis, or under the plan of level rates from ages of en- 
try creating an insufficient accumulation to maintain such rates. Both 
of these methods of operation are faulty, and I am convinced that the 
statistics presented to the recent Congress by its committee on the good 
of the orders conclusively show that the societies were entering into the 
first condition of adverse selection before the present wave of readjust- 
ment to adequate rates began to spread over the country. Readjustment 
will check and cure the disease that was beginning to attack the frater- 
nal system as a whole, but its presence is clearly shown from the pre- 
ceding table, taken from the committee’s report. 

Below age 50 the actual deaths are considerably less than the expected, 
while above that age the actual is greater. However, the committee 
says: 

“In this year’s compilation we have lives under observation all the way 
from 18 to 90 years, and it is most significant that from and including 
age 79 the National Fraternal Congress Table indicates almost identically 
the mortality experience at the several ages.” 

Mr. Landis presented a detailed statement to the Congress giving the 
combined mortality experience of ten of the smaller societies which sup- 
ports the general report made by the committee, showing that adverse 
selection was beginning to be felt at ages between 50 and 70. The com- 
mittee’s report does not show the lapses by entry, or attained ages, but 
this information is given by Mr. Landis concerning the ten societies, 
and discloses a lapse rate abnormally high at these same ages (50—70.) 

Evidently readjustment to adequate rates has not been undertaken too 
scon. The present prosperous societies have tried out to the full limit 
of successful operation the current cost plan and the expedient of emer- 
gency-fund rates. The inherent defects in these methods were begin- 
ning to be manifest in the higher mortality experience at the middle 
advance ages. It is well for the fraternal system that officials and mem- 
bers have been brave enough and wise enough to begin the agitation and 
work of readjustment before the defects had developed into an incurable 
disease, such as destroyed the once powerful open assessment organiza- 
tions. 

It is pertinent to remark that where members do not generally and 
willingly accept a readjustment on an adequate rate basis, there will be 
a high lapse rate and a resulting adverse selection, at first most notice- 
able at ages 45 to 65, and next at the lowest ages. If the readjustment 
has been forced by adverse current financial condition the evil effects of 
the adverse selection will be critical and may prove disastrous. If the 
readjustment is made while the current financial condition is favorable, 
the evil effects of adverse selection will be temporary, and within two or 
three years the normal condition will be restored. While readjustment 
will temporarily disturb the membership and will produce adverse selec- 
tion for a time, it is the only salvation for the societies and the only 
assurance of solvency. To delay and postpone readjustment threatens 
decay and dissolution. It is bad enough that fraternal societies were 
started on wrong plans, but there is no excuse for continuing them to 
the death and destruction of the organizations merely because a change 
to correct methods will bring about temporary disturbances and an un- 
pleasant atmosphere for the officials and managers. ; 

I have sometimes felt that the English system of publicity would be 
the best remedy for existing conditions. This would permit all associa- 
tions to acquire solvency or the grave by the method that seemed to them 
most feasible, simply requiring them periodically to publish a statement, 
not only to their own members, but to the people at large, of their actual 
condition, on the theory that a man or corporation who seeks credit 
should be willing to make a statement of his financial condition. Under 
this system an association may gradually attain solvency and work out 
the problem by degrees, while to have required it to make an adjustment 
at once might have resulted in bankruptcy and ruin, but whatever sys- 
tem is employed to work out the solvency of fraternal benefit associations 
and permit them to continue as a power for good in the land, is a ques- 
tion of great moment, and requires not only the effort of the best intel- 
lects, but the patience of the most meek, if the desired end is to be 
wrought out without creating great hardship and bankruptcy in its path. 


At the conclusion of the paper, E. J. McGivney of Louisiana took the 
floor and officially brought the attention of the convention to the exist- 
ing troubles in life insurance. After some general remarks on the situa- 
tion he made a number of suggestions, for which he asked consideration, 
including the limitation of commissions and expenses; a short period of 
accounting and the prohibition of the deferred dividend plan; forbidding 
the organization and control by life insurance companies of subsidiary 
organizations and prohibiting executive officers of insurance companies 
from holding office in other institutions. Mr. McGivney stated that the 
views expressed were personal, and that he did not presume to dictate 
the action of the convention. He felt, however, that some declaration 
would be looked for at this time, and moved that a committee of five be 
appointed to take up the matter and report suitable action. The motion 
being adopted, the chair appointed as such committee Messrs. Vorys of 
Ohio, McGivney of Louisiana, Barry of Michigan, Carr of Maine, and 
Wolfe of California. Superintendent Vandiver of Missouri then pre- 
sented a resolution to the effect that company officials who had diverted 
the funds of the policyholders to political purposes should be compelled 
to restore the same and that the Departments should demand the resig- 
nation of such officials. This was also referred to the committee of five, 
after which an adjournment was taken until Thursday merning. 

Reports of standing committees constituted the order of business on 
the morning of the last day of the convention and elicited considerable 
interest. For the committee on laws and legislation Mr. Vorys recom- 
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mended the repeal of the resolution passed in 1903 requiring an affidavit 
to the annual report of companies that the same is in accordance with 
the books and that all transactions have been entered thereon and the 
report was adopted. 

Mr. Upson, for the committee on reserves other than life, stated that 
a reserve of fifty per cent of the premiums for credit insurance was 
ample, but that a provision should be made for losses under bonds ex- 
piring in the last three months of the calendar year. The question of 
the proper reserves for fidelity and surety companies was referred to the 
incoming committee. 

Mr. Marshall of Delaware, for the committee on miscellaneous, recom- 
mended that an assessment of $30 be levied on the several Departments 
to defray the expenses of the convention and that an annual allowance 
of $200 be made to the secretary. After some discussion, it was voted 
that the assessment be levied on those Departments represented and 
that the others should be strongly urged to send representatives in 
future. 

The committee on unauthorized insurance, through Mr. Barry, referred 
to the great progress made in driving out wild-cat companies with the 
co-operation of the United States postal service, and urged that the 
Commissioners keep up the work with unremitting energy. 

Mr. Appleton of New York reported for the committee on blanks, and 
after the changes in the fire blank had been approved was confronted 
with a proposition to incorporate a gain and loss exhibit in the life 
blank. A resolution adopted at Columbus in 1903 provided that all 
changes should be submitted to the committee three months before the 
date of the convention was rescinded by a vote of 14 to 13, and a roll call 
on the motion to insert the gain and loss exhibit was lost by a tie vote 
of 15 to 15. The report was then adopted as a whole, after approving the 
several changes in the miscellaneous blank and a resolution was passed 
providing that thirty days’ notice be given the Departments of the meet- 
ing of the committee on blanks, so that any proposed changes may be 
submitted, said committee to meet at least three months prior to the 
assembling of the convention. The preparation of a uniform fraternal 
blank was referred back. 

The committee on rates of mortality and interest, through Mr. Prewitt, 
stated that inasmuch as the actual mortality is but about seventy-five 
per cent of the expected, a reduction in rates might be made on that 
account. Fraternal organizations were advised to secure a table of ex- 
perience upon which they can base a more correct rate of assessment. 

The committee on legislation before Congress, through Mr. Folk, re- 
hearsed the steps taken at the last session of that body to prohibit fire 
insurance companies doing business through the mails in States where 
they were not licensed, as also their action in getting the Post Office 
Department to bring action under the present fraud laws. 

Another interesting report was that presented by Mr. Host on Assets 
of Insurance Companies. He showed the forms of investment now per- 
mitted by the laws of the several States and read extracts from a number 
of letters giving the personal opinions of supervising officials. The re- 
port closed with the following recommendation: 

Your committee would urge that the supervising officers of the Depart- 
ments of Insurance of the several States forcibly recommend in their 
next annual reports—and do every legitimate act within their power to 
materialize their recommendation—the enactment of a law in their re- 
spective States, providing that insurance companies transacting business 
on the mutual plan shall invest their funds hereafter only in the follow- 
ing securities, as a pre-requisite to securing a license to transact busi- 
ness therein: 

1. United States bonds. 

2. Bonds of the various States of the Union and of foreign countries. 

3. Bonds of the various counties, cities, towns and villages through- 
out the country. 

4. Mortgage bonds of railroads and other dividend-paying corpora- 
tions worth at least par in the open market. 

5. Loans on bonds and mortgages guaranteed by the security of real 
estate pledged not to exceed fifty per cent of actual value. 

6. Loans on collateral of any of the above securities. 

7. Loans on policies. 

8. Real estate necessary for home office purposes only. 

It is the earnest desire of every member of your committee that some 
definite action be taken at this convention in regard to the investments 
of insurance companies, and we feel that it is due the public. 

The report was adopted, but at a later session was reconsidered and 
referred to the new committee for consideration and report next year. 

The labors of the committee of five were protracted and it was quite 
late before the report was ready for the convention. On assembling Mr. 
Vorys presented the following report: 


The committee regrets that it has not had time to consider adequately 
the matters submitted to it, and that its report must necessarily show 
evidence of hasty preparation. It is recognized that one of the most 
important duties imposed by the laws of the various States upon the 
Insurance Departments is that of requiring sworn annual financial state- 
ments, and making examinations of the financial conditions of life insur- 
ance companies and publishing annual reports of the same. In the per- 
formance of this duty the efforts of the Departments have necessarily 
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been confined to the analysis and publication of assets and their values 
and the liabilities and their amounts after the manner required by law. 
That these efforts in the main have produced satisfactory results is 
demonstrated by the fact that life insurance companies generally, as 
well as those now under investigation, are conceded to be in sound finan- 
cial condition, and the committee would particularly impress upon pol- 
icyholders the fact that, notwithstanding the evils and the reprehensible 
conduct hereinafter referred to, the solvency of the companies has not 
been questioned. 

Recent official investigations of certain life insurance companies have 
disclosed transactions and practices in their management startling and 
surprising, because they are of such reprehensible and criminal charac- 
ter. These transactions and practices are now so well known and con- 
spicuous in the public mind that it is unnecessary here to particularly 
describe them, and they are of such character that they call for some 
expression by this convention. This committee has, in the limited time 
permitted, attempted to give some consideration to the question of what 
efforts of the Departments may best be directed toward more thorough 
supervision and more complete exposition of the affairs of life insurance 
companies. 

In the expenditures of moneys and the investment of the funds con- 
tributed by the policyholders the highest standard of honesty should 
prevail, and there should therefore be no concealment, but rather the 
fullest publicity as to the business methods indulged in by the com- 
panies. 

The committee is of the further opinion that if the Departments were 
able to compel a comprehensive and detailed exhibit of dividends or 
benefits annually paid or credited by every life company under the sev- 
eral forms of policies at the several ages, and of each year of the history 
of the policy, much, if not everything, could be accomplished in com- 
paring the benefits performed by the different companies for the pre- 
miums charged, and this would tend to direct competition toward show- 
ing the best results rather than the most alluring promises and high- 
pressure struggles for the largest volume of business. 

This committee recommends the adoption of a resolution to the effect 
that it is the sense of this convention that the reprehensible transactions 
and practices indulged in by life insurance companies hereinbefore re- 
ferred to should and do receive the severe condemnation of this con- 
vention, and that the members of the convention will, to the extent of 
their power and jurisdiction, aid in the promotion of laws and Depart- 
ment regulations that will tend to prevent and punish extravagance and 
mismanagement in the operations of life insurance companies and to 
secure more frequent accountings to policyholders. It also recommends 
that Department examinations should not be limited to the inspection 
of liabilities, but should include investigations into the management 
and methods of life insurance companies. 

This committee recommends that either a special committee or the 
committee on blanks be directed to make such investigation and report 
to the convention its conclusions and a form of report designed to pro- 
vide annually for an accounting of dividends as hereinbefore indicated. 

This committee is of the opinion that upon the completion of the in- 
vestigations of life insurance companies now being conducted the mem- 
bers of this convention will be better qualified to make definite sugges- 
tions respecting the laws necessary to bring about the necessary reforms. 

Signed: A. I. Vorys, chairman; S. W. Carr, Eugene J. McGivney, 
James V. Barry, E. Myron Wolf. 

It was evident that the report met with the approval of a large major- 
ity of the convention, but Mr. Vandiver of Missouri moved to amend by 
incorporating the following: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that any officer of a 
mutual insurance company who diverts the funds of the policyholders 
or any part of the same to political purposes, or to other uses not con- 
sistent with the object for which the company is organized, grossly 
violates a sacred trust and should be compelled to replace the funds. 


A motion was made to table the amendment without prejudice to the 
report and was carried by a vote of 27 to 3, Messrs. Prewitt, Vandiver 
and Folk voting in the negative. The report then received the unani- 
mous vote of the convention. 

The committee on nominations and place of next meeting presented 
the following ticket: President, James V. Barry of Michigan; vice- 
president, Theron Upson of Connecticut; secretary, J. J. Brinkerhoff of 
Illinois; executive committee—T. E. Drake, District of Columbia; F. L. 
Cutting of Massachusetts, B. R. Carroll of Iowa, R. E. Folk of Tennes- 
see, and A. I. Vorys of Ohio. Washington, D. C., was recommended as 
the next place of meeting and the convention promptly accepted the 
report. 

After resolutions of thanks had been passed to Commissioner Adams 
for his hospitality and to the retiring officers, President Cutting pre- 
sented the following memorial on the death of John C. Linehan, which 
was adopted by a rising vote, after which the convention adjourned 
sine die. 

JOHN C. LINEHAN—IN MEMORIAM. 


The Insurance Commissioners of the United States assembled desire to 
express and place upon record their love and esteem for John C. Linehan, 
their late associate and fellow official, who departed from this life Sep- 
tember 19—only a few days prior to the sessions of this convention in 
his own State. Appointed an Insurance Commissioner in 1890 and by 
successive appointments retained in office until his death, he was for sev- 
eral years the dean of Insurance Commissioners in the United States, 
and by his long term of office was associated with many holding similar 
title, who have paid the last debt to nature; or, if still living, have ex- 
perienced the mutations of official life. 

In his long experience of intercourse with his fellow officials he was 
ever the soul of honor. He brought to the considerations of all ques- 
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tions a quick perception, a clear intellect, unwearied power of application, 
and above all a sensitive conscience. He was accordingly valuable in 
council, and a large factor in the discussion of vital questions. He could 
be depended upon in all these business relations to take a sound and 
conservative course, and to resist all attempts to swerve him from it. 

But this view of him from the official side represents but one of the 
many-sided man, for our departed comrade was endowed by nature with 
a sympathetic heart, a winsome manner, a gift for entertaining speech 
and a sweet wholesomeness that easily made him our beloved associate 
in this convention. 


“None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise.” 


Where John C. Linehan was there was the center of a circle of inter- 
ested listeners to the wit and wisdom which flowed from his lips like 
water from the mountain springs of his beloved State. His good fellow- 
ship was contagious; it beamed from his eye, glowed in his countenance, 
and was the inspiration of his conversation. He loved his fellow men of 
all conditions, and they loved him. 

His physical form is now hidden from us, but while memory remain 
his life will continue to be an inspiration to all who knew him. 


ECHOES OF THE CONVENTION. 


The interest manifested in the thirty-sixth annual gathering was ap- 
parent in the large attendance at the opening session last week, when 
on the first roll call the record attendance at Baltimore in 1903 was 
equalled. Subsequently Myron Wolfe of California, W. D. Vandiver of 
Missouri and Leroy Grant of Wyoming appeared, and a new high-water 
mark of thirty-two States was established. The Western delegation was 
particularly strong, both in numbers and personnel, and the new members 
created a decidedly favorable impression. Wolfe of California, Cunning- 
ham of Montana, Carroll of Iowa and O’Brien of Minnesota, won hosts 
of friends and added strength and dignity to the deliberations of the 
convention. 

* & * K ae 


George H. Adams of New Hampshire was undoubtedly the most popular 
man at the convention, and proved a fitting successor to the lamented 
Linehan. He acted as host to the delegates, visitors and ladies, who will 
not soon forget the courtesies showered upon them on the trips to the 
summit of Mount Washington and to Franconia Notch. General Adams 
only received his appointment the day before the convention met, so that 
his first duties were of a very agreeable nature. He is a native of New 
Hampshire, having been born at Campton, May 18, 1851, and completed 
his scholastic education at Dartmouth College in the class of 1875. His 
first business connection was as principal of the high school at Middle- 
boro, Mass., and after a year he took up the study of law at Plymouth. 
In 1876 he was admitted to the bar and in the same year was elected as 
a delegate to the Constitutional convention. Since that time he has 
been prominent in political affairs, having served in the legislature for 
several years, his latest service being as president of the Senate. His 
military title comes from service on the Governor’s staff in 1893 and 1894. 
Mr. Adams is a resident of Plymouth, is president of the Pemigewasset 
National Bank and practices law as a partner of Alvin Burleigh. He is 
a man of fine personal appearance, possesses considerable ability, and 
with a varied experience at his command will add honor to the position 
he is now called upon to fill. 

* a * * oo 


The new president of the convention, the Hon. James V. Barry of 
Michigan, was born at Monroe in that State, September 21, 1861. As a 
youth he acted as page in the State Senate and later on occupied a cleri- 
cal position in the State department. Newspaper work, however, claimed 
him for its own, and until his appointment to the Insurance Commis- 
sionership much of his time was devoted to that profession, although he 
was also interested in insurance matters. In 1900 he was appointed to 
fill a vacancy in the Commissionership and has since been appointed for 
three full terms, the latest appointment being made in the current year. 
Mr. Barry is unquestionably a man of brains and action, and his record 
in the Department has equalled that of any of his predecessors. Clean 
and clear-cut in appearance, vigorous in argument and possessed of a 
fund of humor which betrays his extraction, he makes enduring friend- 
ships and carries to a successful conclusion all the duties imposed upon 


him. As a presiding officer and executive official the convention has a * 


first-class man in James V. Barry. 
oe * * * * 


One of the surprises of the meeting was the unexpected strength de- 
veloped in the vote on the Gain and Loss Exhibit for the life blank, and 
no one was more surprised than the mover, Commissioner Host of Wis- 
consin. He simply desired another opportunity to place himself on record 
as in favor of the exhibit in the same manner as in past years, without 
any hope of mustering anywhere near a majority. Inasmuch as the form 
of the exhibit did not get before the convention, there was scarcely any 
argument heard as to its merits or demerits. The States, however, 
which have been demanding the Gain and Loss Exhibit for the past ten 
years, will continue to do so, so that, as far as a majority of the com- 
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panies are concerned, the action of the convention in rejecting it will 
go for naught. 
££ * * « * 

The most interesting paper read before the convention was that of 
Frederick H. Nash, assistant Attorney-General for Massachusetts: His 
arguments against Federal supervision of insurance were of the strong- 
est character,,and the close attention given him for an hour showed 
what careful consideration the insurance supervising officials are giving 
to this important topic. Mr. Nash is a young man, but his natural ability 
is bound to bring him prominently to the front in his profession as the 
years go by. No clearer exposition of the objections to Federal super- 
vision has yet been given, and its scholarly arguments will appeal to 
many who have hitherto been unable to properly determine the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of a transfer to the National Government of the 
supervisory powers now held by the States. 

* * * x e 

The Insurance Commissioners were confronted with the same problem 
as came up the previous week at the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. A body so intimately connected with the in- 
surance interests as is the Commissioners’ convention could not, at this 
time, meet without taking some cognizance of the disturbed condition of 
affairs. The only fear was that either a too radical motion would be 
made or that the statement would not tend to reassure the public. 
Fortunately, the counsels were all in favor of moderation in the tone in 
which the public should be addressed, and the resolution passed, as the 
result of many hours’ deliberation on the part of a well-balanced com- 
mittee, is one which should give confidence to every policyholder in the 
country. While the report condemned unsparingly ‘‘reprehensible trans- 
actions and practices,” it dwelt strongly upon “the fact that life insur- 
ance companies generally, as well as those now under investigation, are 
conceded to be in sound financial condition” and that the solvency of the 
companies has not been questioned. If these statements were given as 
broad publicity as the “reprehensible transactions and practices’? have 
been accorded by the daily press, there would be removed a great load 
from the mind of the public at large, for while bad management may be 
corrected there could be little relief if the solvency of the companies 
was in question. 

* * x * * 

Although the programme provided for an executive session, the con- 
vention disagreed with the idea, and on being brought to a vote only 
one voice was heard in its favor. Commissioner Barry first moved that 
newspaper men be admitted to the executive session when held, with the 
proviso that they hold in confidence whatever might be said, and Com- 
missioner Host wanted all visitors to the convention admitted. This 
elicited the statement from several delegates that they saw no use in 
an executive session anyway, and a motion to that effect prevailed. As 
it turned out, there was no need for such a session, although the de- 
liberations of the committee of five practically took its place. The 
motto of the Commissioners seemed to be “freedom with publicity,’’ and 
many of them individually expressed their belief that it worked well. 

” oe * «< x 

Bretton Woods proved an ideal spot for the holding of the convention, 
and everybody went away satisfied that everything had been done to 
make them comfortable. The hospitality of New Hampshire was of the 
most generous kind, and nothing was left undone by the management of 
the Mount Washington Hotel in administering to the comfort of the 
convention, both individually and collectively. In spite of the many at- 
tractions of the surrounding country and of the hotel itself, the sessions 
were attended in full force, and when Commissioner Cutting laid down 
the gavel he closed a thoroughly successful gathering. 

* oe * « x 

Superintendent Thomas E. Drake, of the District of Columbia, was 
much gratified over the decision of the convention to hold the 1906 meet- 
ing at Washington, and expressed his intention of trying to have the 
delegates welcomed by President Theodore Roosevelt. 





The Professional Injunctioneer. 


“Now the hungry lion roars and the wolf behowls the moon”’ whilst the saffron 
paper shrieks ir red on yellow and the professional injunctioneer stalks abroad 
seeking whom he may devour. He seems to be getting ready to spring at the 
New York Life. Don’t know what a professional injunctioneer is? Listen! 
Clarence H. Venner wrote a letter to John A. McCall not long ago, and had it 
printed in The Evening Post, demanding Mr. Call’s resignation for various high 
crimes and misdemeanors. Venner is a member of the firm of C. H. Venner & 
Co. In 1901 this firm, as a holder of Amalgamated Copper stock, brought suit 
in New Jersey to restrain the company from buying the Boston and Montana 
and the Butte and Boston. Case was dismissed with costs. In_ 1902, we are 
told, the same firm, as a stockholder, was party to a suit to restrain the United 
States Steel Corporation from issuing $200,000,000 of five per cent bonds and re- 
tiring a similar amount of stock. Application denied by the United States 
Court. In 1903 the Venner Company bobs up again in an action attacking the 
validity of the reorganization of. the Rock Island system. Five suits were 
brought and all were dismissed. Several other cases are reported. This is a 
funny world, and we live in a particularly enlivening neck 0’ woods thereon.— 
The Vigilant. 
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Business of German Fire Insurance Companies in 1904. 


Below will be found a tabulation showing the results of the 1904 fire insurance business of some of the larger German insurance companies known to American underwriters. 












































Net Losses INcuRRED. Net Premium RESERVE. 
, Increase . nied ( _ 
N :, Gross ‘ance —Decrease ota —Loss 
Aas ey Comey Premiums Premiums. Per Cent Per Cent. Over Last Expenses. Excluding 
Amount of Net Amount of Net Year. Interest. 
Premiums. Premiums. 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
IRN in. Sb 5556 yc s OPS uei ona saci udevenka ken 5,556,682 2,545,959 2,154,307 71.6 2,291,385 76.1 4.2 940,134 379,330 
Bavarian Mortgage and Exchange Bank..................- 1,575,861 97,071 362,187 46.5 575,779 73.9 5.2 301,908 141,254 
Hambur; Bremen.. AR Diary ee 3,296,875 1,046,693 1,465,7 65.1 1,237,500 55.0 1.0 851,092 1,386 
EMR sn deinais kiwi ola sisi baat m.goh Wisckis SR iaS 1,768,901 738,314 703,337 68.2 556,724 54.0 12.9 8,571 17,170 
Munich Re-Insurance].................ceceeeeeeeeeeeeseee| 20,662,147 8,219,20 902,785 79.6 5,127,504 41.5 —1.7 *3,334,814 ¢135,377 
North BL 25 ix sleet wie Sie Pee digi cane ee Rae 1,390,375 855,823 287,769 53.8 278,125 52.0 14.7 91,941 25,3 
SOE MEIN Si sig een ricv nd oe cvini es Nace cb vseaganeenean 2,069,562 587,984 692,868 46.8 1,318,604 89.0 10.1 520,623 166,135 
ee idk ain sich coh nish caneksWenntontee 2'249'817 | 1,303/542 719,916 76. 619,759 65.5 29.6 279,841 59,34 
NS LCE 5 xh oc nis atrig brass sae iecd chek pines aE 1,635,279 956,324 429,426 63.3 8,900 57 3 LT 979 623,821 
South German Re-Imsurance................. 0000 cece ce eees 3,696,138 1,183,681 2,173,816 86.5 999,911 39.8 —4.5 $706,217 d—190,832 
* Pro rata share of general expenses of $317,044 for all branches must be added. t Pro rata share of general expenses of $15,975 for all branches must be added. + Pro rata 


share of general expenses of $246,272 for all branches must be added. 
1904. a Profit in fire, marine, burglary, glass, and water leakage branches. 
d Plus pro rata share of general expenses of $81,226 for all branches. 


Pro rata share of general ex 
6 Profit in all branches. 


nses of $81,226 for all branches must be added. | Statement of June 30, 
c Less pro rata share of general expenses of $317,044 for all branches. 





Meeting of Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


THE Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters will hold its second 
annual meeting in New York at the Hotel Manhattan, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 17 and 18. The meeting is in charge of George F. 
Seward, Edson S. Lott and William T. Woods, who constitute the com- 
mittee on arrangements. The programme for the first day is as follows: 
Prayer. Calling of roll. Reading of minutes. Address of president. 
Proposal and election of new members. Report of executive committee, 
including announcement of nominating committee. Report of secretary. 
Report of treasurer. Filing of papers or motions for discussion under 
rule No. 21. Report of committee on taxation, S. C. Dunham, chairman. 
Report of committee on Federal supervision, Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
chairman. On Wednesday the programme will be resumed with a report 
of committee on deposits, A. W. Masters, chairman. Report of commit- 
tee on resident agent laws, Oscar Ising, chairman. Report of committee 
on amenities, H. G. B. Alexander, chairman. Reports of special com- 
mittees. General or special orders. Deferred business. New business. 
Report of nominating committee. Election of officers. Special resolu- 
tions. Adjournment. At 6:30 o’clock the annual banquet will be held. 

The present officers of the board are: President, John T. Stone; vice- 
president, Francis B. Allen; secretary, Walter C. Faxon; treasurer, W. 
T. Woods. Executive Committee.—George F. Seward, chairman; Wil- 
liam F. Moore, secretary; Oscar Ising, H. G. B. Alexander, William Bro 
Smith. 





—On October 3 State Comptroller and Insurance Commissioner S. P. Davis of 
Nevada revoked the license of the New York Life on the ground that the presert 
investigation shows an improper disposal of the funds of the company. In the 
letter of notification to M1. McCall, the Commissioner says that so long as Mr. 
Perkins and Mr. McCall retain official positions in the company the license will 
remain inoperative. 





LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY. 


Synopsis of Testimony Taken by the Legislative Insurance 
Investigating Committee. 


THE legislative insurance investigation committee resumed its sessions 
on Wednesday. The inquiry was directed toward getting at the facts 
regarding the various syndicates in which the Equitable participated, and 
to ascertaining who were associated in them with the company. Henry 
R. Winthrop, assistant secretary of the Equitable, was the principal 
witness, occupying the stand nearly all day. It was made evident that 
the records kept of syndicate transactions by the old management were 
incomplete, if not intentionally misleading, so that it. is impossible to 
obtain definite information regarding them. Accountants are now at 
work striving to unravel the tangle. 


PROCEEDINGS OF WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


_H. R. Winthrop, recalled, was questioned at great length regarding the 
Equitable syndicate transactions. hile he showed entire willingness to testif 
to all facts within his knowledge, he made it plain that the bookkeeping vegued- 
ing these accounts was so involved that the present management had been 
unable to ascertain just how they were manipulated in the accounts. 

It was shown that $110,234, representing profits which should have gone to the 
Equitable in syndicate transactions, was either missing altogether or unac- 
counted for on the society’s books. More than half this amount went into the 
“George H. Squire trustee account,” which was carried in the American De- 
posit and Loan Company, the predecessor of the Equitable Trust Company. 

_ This trustee account, it was shown, was opened in April, 1900, and continued 
in force until 1902. In the latter year $100,000 was transferred from the Squire 
account to the notorious $685,000 loan account in the Mercantile Trust Company, 


from which it has been charged campaign contributions and lobbying fees were 
paid. ‘Lhe $100,000 represented the cash balance of the account at the time it 
was closed. The total amount of the deposits on the Squire account was not 
brought out, but it was learned that they aggregated about $165,000. 

It was brought out that Thomas D. Jordan, former comptroller of the society, 
and William H. McIntyre, fourth vice-president under the old regime, and 
James H. Hyde’s representative, were associated with Squire in directing trans- 
actions made on the account. check on the account, to be payable, had to 
bear the signatures of two of these men. In tracing these transactions there has 
been found among Squire’s old effects in the Equitable building a’ note-book 
containing a partial statement of the deposits and entries made on this account. 
The management has also the pass-book of the account, but nothing has been 
found as yet that shows to whom payments were made. The records show that 
the account was a continuation of a similar trustee account carried in the 
American Loan and Deposit Company in the name of Marcellus Hartley. 


SENATOR DEPEW AND OTHER DIRECTORS IN SYNDICATE 


The testimony of Mr. Winthrop developed the fact that Senator Chauncey M. 
Depew, while a director of the Equitable; James W. Alexander, and_ other 
directors, participated in various syndicates wherein the Equitable supplied all 
the money required, receiving 4 per cent interest for its use, the profits of the 
syndicate going to the participators. These transactions were not. covered by 
either the Frick or Hendricks reports. When Mr. Alexander returned to the 
Equitable $65,000 as his share of the profits of syndicates, he only covered those 
mentioned in those reports. One transaction was in the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy purchase syndicate. J. P. Morgan & Co. were the managers of that 
syndicate. The Equitable’s allotment originally was for $1,500,000. That was 
made in May, 1901. Concurrently with the receipt of the participation from J. 
P. Morgan Co., Mr. Winthrop testified that the society made these allotments 
from the original underwriting, keeping for itself a participation of only $500,000: 
Mercantile Trust Company, $100,000; the American Deposit and Loan Company, 
$50,000; J. W. Alexander, $100,000; Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, $100,000; James H. 
Hyde, $100,000; C. M. Depew, $100,000; Marcellus Hartley, $100,000; W. A. 

heelock, $100,000; George H. Squire and others, $200,000; Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, $50,000; total, $1,000,000. 

Counsel for the committee placed in evidence a letter sent by J. P. Morgan & 
Co. to the Equitable Society as proof that the participation of $1,500,000 had been 
allotted originally to the society, and did not contemplate the other participants, 
reading as follows: 

“To the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway: 

“Dear Sirs: We have received from you the original of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy purchase agreement dated April 25, 1901, signed by you as 
a subscriber therefor, for $1,500,000. 

“Your subscription is confirmed accordingly, and we hand you enclosed copy 
of said syndicate agreement for your file. Yours truly. 

“J. P. MORGAN & CO.” 

The witness said that the Equitable paid out on May 16 $150,000 at par, and on 
July 22, 1901, $187,500 at par, and that on July 2, 1901, the society received back 
the full amount paid out, which was $337,500. The society also received interest 
on this amount at the rate of 4 per cent, which amounted to $13,812.50, and, in 
addition, a profit on its participation. The company put up all the money re- 
quired in this transaction. The total amount of the profits from this syndicate, 
as shown from a letter sent by J. P. Morgan & Co, to the Equitable Society, 
with a check enclosed, was $37,000. The society for its participation of $500,000, 
which was one-third of the total amount underwriten, had received, according 
to the Equitable records, only $7,729.17 as its share of the profits. It ought to 
have got $12,333, and it was evident that the check for $87,000, representing the 
total amount of profits in the syndicate transaction as sent to the Equitable by 
J. P. Morgan & Co., was turned over to Squire in such form that he was able 
to obtain the cash on it and settle the accounts. 

Counsel called the attention of the witness to the fact that in the society’s 
published report for December 31, 1904, the Equitable held $2,305,000 par pate 
of this issue of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy bonds. They had been ac- 
quired in lots of various sizes from time to time, but the largest purchases were 
made in i901 and 1902. : ; 

“So,’”’ said counsel for the committee, “it was a security which the Equitable 
was willing to acquire and hold.” 

* “It was, and is,” replied Mr. Winthrop. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL PURCHASE SYNDICATE. 


Another syndicate in which both Senator Depew and President Alexander 
were interested was the Pennsylvania Coal Purchase syndicate of 1901. The 
managers of this syndicate were J. P. Morgan & Co. The Equitable Assurance 
Society got its allotment of $750,000 in the syndicate from ‘Louis Fitzgerald 
and Associates.” Mr. Winthrop testified that the total amount of the Fitz- 
gerald and associate participation was $2,000,000. The allotments, Mr. Winthrop 
testified, were made as follows: z 

The Equitable Society, $750,000; William A. Wheelock, $100,000; Gen. Fitz- 
gerald, $100,000; Marcellus Hartley, $100,000; James W. Alexander, $100,000; Geo. 
H. Squire, $100,000; C. M. Depew, $100,000; T. De Witt vo age $25,000; C. B 
Alexander, $75,000; the Mercantile Trust Company, $200,000; the Commercial 
Trust Company, $190,000; Western National Bank, $100,000; Franklin National 
Bank, $75,000; the Girard Trust Company, $75,000; total, $2,000,000. 

Of the total amount of the underwriting only $1,110,000 was called. The 




















October 5, 1905] 


Equitable Life withdrew $500,000 of the $750,000 to which it was entitled in bonds 
for investment. 

. Those bonds appear in the security register? A. Yes. 

. At what price were they withdrawn? A. Ninety-four. 

- The Equitable, under the transaction, paid into the syndicate a total of 
$624,375. These were calls upon its share of the total participation? A. Yes, 
sir. 

2% That is the total participation of Gen. Fitzgerald and associates, amounting 
to $2,000,000? A. It was on its share of $750,000 
8. Its share, not upon the total participation? A. Yes, sir. 

. According to the information you have here, whatever participants there 
were to the Gen. Fitzgerald syndicate paid their share? A. They paid their 
own money. 

SYNDICATE PROFITS PAID IN ERIE STOCK. 


_The witness said that the Equitable received on January 23, 1908, as commis- 
sion, 350 shares of Erie first preferred stock. He said that all the profits to the 
society were paid in stock. 

Q. And those shares of 350 Erie first preferred went on the books of the 
company in the regular way? es. 

. And were duly accounted for? A. Yes, sir. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC SYNDICATE. 


James W. Alexander, it was shown, was also in a syndicate in 1900 which 
dealt in Southern Pacific 4% per cent bonds. The society participated in this 
syndicate to the extent of $250,000, receiving its allotment in the syndicate from 
“George H. Squire and Associates.” The other participants in the Squire allot- 
ment, which was for $400,000, were the Western National Bank, James W. 
Alexander and George H. Squire. Each got a $50,000 interest. 

Mr. Hughes read a letter written by Speyer & Co., managers of the syndi- 
cate, to Squire, notifying him that they had put the Equitable down for $250,000, 
and Squire and his associates for $50, each. Mr. Squire replied to this in a 
letter in which he expressed “many thanks.” 

The society got a profit from the transaction of $11,931.85. The witness said 
that he gid not know what bonds the society bought of that issue, but that he 
was pretty certain that no bonds were taken from the syndicate. That matter 
would, he said, be looked up and reported on definitely. 


MORE ABOUT “JAMES H. HYDE AND ASSOCIATES” SYNDICATES. 


The transactions of the James H. Hyde and Associates syndicates were gone 
into fully before the committee, and several features about these operations were 
brought to light which were not disclosed in the Frick committee or Hendricks 
reports. For instance, in the joint Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington and 
Long Island refunding fours oer which was the subject of criticism ‘by 
both the Frick committee and Supt. Hendricks, the fact was disclosed that the 
money for Hyde and his associates in this transaction was put up by the 
Equitable Society. Alexander, Hyde, Squire and W. H. McIntyre each had an 
interest in this syndicate of $125,000. 

The Atlantic Coast line syndicate, in which James H. Hyde and Associates 
were interested, also proved an interesting subject of inquiry for the committee. 

P. Morgan & Co. were the managers of this syndicate. Mr. Winthrop said 
that he had not been able to ascertain what the amount of the Equitable’s 
allotment was. The society received its participation through ‘James H. Hyde 
and Associates.” The xe of the society, the witness said, show that $750,000 
was paid by the Equitable on account of the syndicate on October 8, 1902, and 
that another payment of $626,096 was made on May 12, 1904. The first payment, 
Mr. Winthrop said, was made direct to J. P. Morgan & Co.; the second check 
went to the Equitable Trust Company. 


SQUIRE’S PROFITS AS SYNDICATE TRUSTEE. 


One of the instances in which syndicate profits were turned over to George H. 
Squire as trustee was in the Chicago and Northwest syndicate of 1902. It was 
shown that Gen. Fitzgerald had applied to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., for a $2,000,000 
participation in this syndicate, that the bankers allotted to the Mercantile Trust 
Company a participation of $750,000, and that this amount was transferred in 
full to the Equitable Society. On December 19, 1902, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. sent the 
society a check for $25,000, representing profits in the syndicate. On February 9, 
1903, the bankers sent another check for $19,138. These two checks are shown on 
Equitable records as having been turned over to Squire as trustee. 

oy eb & Co. have, however, informed the new management of the 
Equitable that they sent another check of $12,500 to the society on the same 
account in the latter part of December, 1902. This check was found in the ex- 
amination of the bank book containing the deposits on the Squire trustee 
account. 

Another syndicate from which the Squire account received a profit was the 
Union Pacific convertible bond syndicate of 1901. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. also were 
the managers of this syndicate. The Mercantile Trust Company received an 
allotment of of $5,000,000, of which $500,000 was turned over to the Mercantile 
Trust Company. The witness said he had not been able to ascertain what other 
parties were interested in the total subscription. 

The voucher for the society’s payment in this transaction was signed by 
Squire and Jordan. The Equitable’s profit was $16,402, which was placed to the 
credit of the Squire trustee account with the American Deposit and Loan Com- 

any. The witness said that the Equitable management had not yet ascertanied 
rom the managers of the syndicate whether this was all the profit to which the 
society was entitled in the transaction. The information which the society has, 
the witness said, came from the Mercantile Trust Company. 

Squire received as trustee also $14,074 Bags from the Central Pacific re- 
funding syndicate of several years ago. The Equitable’s participation in this 
syndicate was for $240,000. 


PROFITS NOT ACCOUNTED FOR ON COMPANY’S BOOKS. 


In two syndicates, the St. Louis and San Francisco syndicate of 1895 and the 
St. Louis and Iron Mountain syndicate of 1897, the Equitable management has 
thus far been able to find no record of the profits which should have gone to the 
society. 

In the case of the St. Louis and San Francisco syndicate, the Equitable re- 
ceived a participation of $100,000 from the Mercantile Trust Company. Mr. 
Winthrop testified that the Equitable’s officers had been informed that on 
August 29, 1896, a check for $3,919.44 was drawn to the order of the society on 
this account. e witness testified that the Equitable authorities have been 
unable to find any entry in the books of this check. The check, he said, was 
that of the Mercantile Trust Me He didn’t know whether it was indorsed 
by any one or not, as the Equitable officers have not as yet seen the check. 

Q. Have you made any inquiries of the syndicate managers what profits went 
to the syndicate participators in this transaction? A. Yes, we have, but we 
have not got the information yet. 

Q. There is no trace of any profit to the Equitable in this transaction except 
in this check? A. That is all. 

The voucher for the Equitable’s payment of $18,000 whicn was called in this 
transaction by George H. Squire as the secretary of the sub-committee of the 
finance committee and —— by Thomas D. Senden, comptroller. This was 
shortly after a letter had been written by Mr. Squire, as treasurer of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, to Gen. Fitzgerald as chairman of the finance committee, 
notifying him that the $100,000 participation had been allotted to the Equitable. 

In the case of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad second mortgage 
4s, the Equitable also received its participation from the Mercantile Trust Com- 
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pany. The trust company received a participation of $1,500,000, which was 
turned over in full to the Equitable. Of this amount, only $555,000 was called. 
On April 30, 1897, the Mercantile Trust Company sent a check drawn in favor of 
the Equitable, and representing syndicate profits for $21,906.50, and on August 
26, 1897, another check on the same account for $32,695. . 

Mr. Winthrop said that the accountants had not yet been able to ascertain 
where these checks had been entered on the society’s books. They were not, he 
said, entered on the syndicate accounts. In this case also the checks were drawn 
by the Mercantile Trust Company. Mr. Winthrop did not know by whom they 
were indorsed. The vouchers for the society’s peveeee on the underwriting 
were signed by Gen. Fitzgerald as chairman of the society’s finance committee, 
and by Comptroller Jordan. 


PECULIAR ENTRIES IN SQUIR«&S’ BOOKS. 


The witness said that the trustee account, as it appeared in the meager state- 
ment which the Equitable officials had discovered among Squire’s effects, was 
opened on April 11, 1900 e€ account, as it appeared in Squire’s books, was 
submitted in evidence. Mr. Hughes said that the first item appearing on the 
credit side was $7000 of Rope and Twine. 

Did the Equitable own any Rope and Twine? A. No, sir. 
. Did it ever get any Rope and Fwine as bonuses in any way that you know 
of? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Does the Equitable Life Assurance Society records show that they had 
any dealings in Rope and Twine? A. Not that I have been able to ascertain. 

©. Has it any securities known as Rope and Twine? A. No, sir. 

Studying the account further, Mr. Hughes wanted to know where Squire as 
trustee had got these securities. Mr. Winthrop said that he didn’t know. 

Counsel picked out another entry on the credit side following the Rope and 
Twine entry which was headed “Interest on Scrip.” Mr. Winthrop could not 
tell to what this referred, unless it was to “Rope or Scrip.”’ The witness said 
that Henry Greaves, one of Mr. Squire’s clerks, had kept the book, and knew 
more about the entries than any one else now in the society’s employ. 


TESTIMONY OF ONE OF SQUIRE’S CLERKS. 


Henry Greaves was called to the stand, and testified that he made the entr 
on the book under the direction of George H. Squire. The directions, he said, 
came to him orally. Mr. Greaves produced the bank book for the trustee 
account. The first credit entry in the bank book was on October 27, 1900. It was 
for $36,030.98. The books which Mr. Winthrop had produced had shown that 
the account was opened in April, 1900, and counsel wanted to know of the witness 
if he could tell whether Mr. Squire had a previous account. He could not, but 
1s fia the checks were turned over to Squire for deposit by Thomas D. 

ordan. 

The witness produced the voucher in the $7000 Rope and Twine entry. That 
voucher came to him with a check from Williamson & Squire, brokers at 30 
Broad Street. The check was drawn to the order of George H. Squire. George 
H. Squire, Jr., a son of the Equitable’s former financial manager, was a member 
of this firm: The check in the case, as in most other cases, the witness said, was 
handed over by Squire to Jordan. The witness said that he entered the amount 
in the book which he kept as soon as the check was turned over to Jordan. 

At the time of the Rope and Twine transaction, the witness said, he knew 
nothing about those securities, but that he had heard something within the last 
week from the accountants who are engaged going over the Equitable’s books. 
Greaves said that from a memorandum turned up by the accountants he judged 
that this Rope and Twine stock was at one time collateral for a loan made by 
the Equitable to John E. Searles. He thought that this loan went through the 
Equitable books as a loss, and was charged off the books. Greaves said that 
he knew there was a loan to Mr. Searles, and that there was collateral up against 


him. 
; HOW DOUBTFUL COLLATERAL WAS DISPOSED OF. 


Counsel wanted to know then whether this collateral had not been sold out 
through Williamson & Squire, and the money from the sale placed to the credit 
of George H. Squire, trustee. The witness thought that the securities were dis- 
posed a in this way. Greaves said that Jordan handled the bank book when the 
account was opened in the American Loan and Deposit Company, and that the 
check book also was in the hands of Comptroller Jordan. 

Counsel wanted to know about an entry of $130.57 of an audit company stock. 
The witness said that he thought that had something to do with the ieeediien 
Hartley trustee account.” 

. What was that account? A. I don’t know what the account was. 
. Well, where was the account kept? A. I don’t know; I think it was kept 
in the Mercantile Trust Company. 

An entry was finally uncovered that the balance of $55,631 had been received in 
the Squire account from the Hartley account. 

Q. Tass that mean that the account previously kept with “‘M. H., trustee,” 
was then closed and the balance transferred to the credit of George H. Squire, 
er A. From the data I saw, I should think it did, although I was not 
told. 

Counsel for the committee went over with the witness the payments which had 
been made to the Squire trustee account from the syndicate profits. The evi- 
dence showed that Squire kad not only got profits in this way for his trustee 
account, but that he had, upon the instruction of James H. Hyde, entered into 
syndicate participation, not only for the benefit of the account directly, but also 
for the benefit of the account in the Mercantile Trust Company, known as the 
J. W. A. No. 3 account—the $685,000 loan account, from which political con- 
tributions are said to have been made. The witness testified that $100,000 was 
transferred from the Squire account to the J. W. A. No. 3. 


INQUIRY INTO THE BANK ACCOUNT OF JUDGE HAMILTON. 


George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., secretary and treasurer of the Albany Trust Com- 
pany, presented to the committee a statement of Judge Andrew Hamilton’s 
account in that company. The account has been running, he testified, oniy 
since February 21, 1905. The deposits amounted to over Counsel for 
the committee did not go into this account in detail, but it is understood that 
there is nothing in the statement to indicate that any of the unaccounted for 
$235,000 of the New York Life Insurance Company’s money which Hamilton 
deposited in the State National Bank of Albany was transferred from that bank 
to the trust company. The opinion was expressed that the deposits in the 
trust company accounts might lead to further interesting disclosures regarding 
Hamilton’s handling of insurance money. 


Adjourned. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 


At the opening of the session, Henry Greaves continued his testimony, and 
Henry _R. Winthrop was also examined further regarding the Equitable syndi- 
cate affairs. Counsel for the committee made special efforts to trace the trans- 
actions with “George H. Squire, trustee,” but as the company records are in- 
complete, the witnesses were unable to give exact details. It was made apparent, 
however, that Squire acted as trustee for the Equitable and the officers and 
directors of the company in various syndicate transactions, and that checks made 
payable to the Equitable on account of such syndicates were turned over to 
Squire, who settled with the participants. Witness explained that it was im- 
possible to trace the details of these transactions through the books of the 
ommpene or those of Squire. 

Mr. Greaves said that only five checks had been drawn against the “George 
H. Squire, trustee, account.” The total of these was $194, Of this amount, 
$100,000 went to J. W. Alexander, and from him to the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany to diminish the “J. W. A. account No. 3,” heretofore known as the “Yel- 
low Dog Fund.” Then $65,000 was paid for some reason to the Mercantile Trust 
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Company, and $27,500 to the Equitable Trust Company to reduce the $250,000 loan 
on the Navigation participation. 

Counsel introduced a letter from Mr. Squire to William T. Cornell, president 
of the Equitable Trust Company, stating that the fund deposited under the name 
of “George H. Squire, trustee,” was the property of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. The letter was written in April, 1903, and was indorsed by William 
H. McIntyre, fourth vice-president of the society. 

From time to time, Mr. Squire advised Mr. McIntyre and Mr. Jordan as to 
the condition of the account. These two officers and Mr. Squire were the men 
with authority to draw checks against the account. 

‘A memorandum of Equitable stock transfers between June 1 and September 
7, 1905, was furnished to the committee and offered in evidence. 


STOCK TRANSFERS AND SALARY AND PENSION AGREEMENTS. 


The witness produced the records of the transfers of stock, ky means of which 
Mr. Ryan acquired 502 shares and the new directors were qualified. There was 
nothing new in this matter. 

Counsel also submitted for record the agreements in accordance with which 
Henry B. Hyde received an increase of salary and pensions were provided for 
Mrs. Hyde and Mrs. James W. Alexander. The facts regarding these trans- 
actions have been heretofore made public. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE W. PERKINS CONTINUED. 


Mr. Perkins was recalled, and counsel said: The first thing to which I would 
like to draw your attention is the matter of the International Navigation syndi- 
cate. It was brought out the other day in the examination of an officer of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society that that society was a purchaser of certain 
Navigation bonds at 43%. I have been informed since, by you and by others, 
that the syndicate there referred to was an entirely different syndicate. Do you 
desire to make any statement in regard to that? A. I thank you very much. I 
would like to. That was an entirely different syndicate. A syndicate formed 
something like eighteen months, possibly two years, after the Mercantile Marine 
syndicate, to take $6,000,000 or thereabouts of the bonds of one of the subsidiary 
companies of the Mercantile Marine Company. On these bonds the syndicate 
participants received at the price stated by Mr. Winthrop, namely 92%, and in 
that syndicate the New York Life had no interest whatever. Quite a different 
undertaking entirely. : 

Q. Those bonds in that syndicate in which the Equitable was interested were 
worth about 92% at the time they took them? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins declared that the report that the New York Life held $132,000,000 of 
what are known as Morgan securities—bonds marketed by J. P. Morgan & Co.— 
was incorrect. The New York Life, Mr. Perkins said, holds only $90,000,000 
out of issues aggregating more than $1,000,000,000 turned out by J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Of the $90,000,000, only a little over $30,000,000 have been purchased since 
Mr. Perkins became chairman of the New York Life’s finance committee. 

Counsel called the witness’s attention to the fact that he had testified that 
since he became a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. in 1902 the New 
York Life had acquired from that firm securities amounting to $89,286,075, and 
that Mr. Perkins had said that he had covered over to the New York Life $10,- 
490.67 representing his share of the profits in these securities as a member of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company. 

Counsel for the committee asked the witness to explain how it was that his 
profits were so small. Mr. Perkins replied that there were several reasons. In 
the first place, the securities are all of a very high grade, and yield a small com- 
mission. In the second place, he said, he represented the policyholders of the 
New York Life, and he believed that he was in a better position to buy cheaper 
for them from Morgan & Co. All of the securities which he had bought for 
the New York Life were taken at a very close margin of profit. Besides, Mr. 
Perkins remarked, he was not senior member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., and his interest in the firm is not as large as some people might suppose. 

Mr. Perkins said that when he covered over the profits to the New York Life 
he had a counter claim against the company for $9730, so that the amount of his 
check to the New York Life was really $682.57. This was sent to the society on 
December 30, 1903. Since then the New York Life has purchased $4,500,000 par 
value of securities. He had covered over his profit on these securities, which 
was only $78.10. Mr. Perkins said that his counter claim against the New York 
— was for money which he had expended in connection with advertising in 

urope. 

The witness was further examined as to the details of the svndicate transac- 
tions regarding which he had previously testified. No new facts were elicited by 
the examination. 


A $50,000 LOAN TO JOHN R. HEGEMAN. 


Counsel questioned Mr. Perkins about a loan of $50,000 made to John R. 
Hegeman by the New York Life, which has been running since 1902. Prior to 
1902 the loan had been for various amounts less than $50,000 back as far as 1892. 
For the most of this time Mr. Hegeman was paying the New York Life interest 
on the loan at the rate of 1% per cent. He also had the $50,000 for more than a 
year at the same interest rate. Mr. Perkins said that he knew nothing about 
the loan; that it was a matter which would come entirely within the jurisdiction 
of the treasurer of the company, and would not be referred to any committee. 
The collateral on the loan was worth, Mr. Perkins said, more than $70,000. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN COMPANIES REGARDING AGENTS. 


Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner, head of the agency department of the 
New York Life, told about the rivalry that formerly existed between the 
Equitable and the New York Life in the matter of hiring agents. He said that 
in 1901 the Equitable, by offering inducements, got between 100 and 200 of the 
New York Life’s agents in this city. 

In the following year, it was shown, the New York Life retaliated by securing 
forty or fifty of the Equitable agents in Buffalo. The New York Life got these 
agents by making advances and offering bigger commissions. It was shown that 
the advances to Buffalo agents alone in that year amounted to $48,063. One 
agent, David S. Desbacher, had a contract to draw $8500 over and beyond his 
regular commissions, whether he did anything or not. Mr. Buckner admitted that 
the Buffalo showing was recognized as not being a very good one. 

Mr. Buckner said that the New York Life had an understanding now with the 
Equitable, Mutual and Prudential in regard to the agents of all the companies 
concerned in the understanding. This understanding, however, did not repre- 
sent any formal action by the companies, but was merely a personal matter be- 
tween the men at the head of the agency departments. The companies that are 

arties to the understanding do not take each other’s men, and no person who 
Ras worked as an agent for the New York Life can get a job in any of the 
three other companies until six months has expired from the date of his leaving 
the New York Life. 

Mr. Buckner said also that the New York Life has a colored card system 
that is employed in agency matters. A man who carried one of these pink cards 
was in a position to introduce himself to the other companies, who understood 
the cards. The pink cards, in other words, indicated the character of the man. 
When Mr. Buckner gave a man a colored card, he said, it was a sign that he 
was a good man, and that he would like to see him get a position. 


Adjourned. 
PROCEEDINGS OF FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 


The first witness called was Jacob H. Schiff, an Equitable director, member 
vf the finance committee and a partrer in the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. His testimony was given frankly and volubly, occupying nearly the whole 
of the day. He showed very clearly that the directors of the Equitable had but 
little voice in the management of the company. He expressed it very tersely 
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when he said: “It was all Hyde—Hyde and Alexander.” Mr. Schiff was par- 
ticularly severe on James Hyde, and characterized some of his statements 
before Superintendent Hendricks as wide of the facts. 


TESTIMONY OF JACOB H. SCHIFF. 


Mr. Schiff, having stated that he was a director of the Equitable and a 
member of its finance committee, counsel proceeded as follows: 

9 Prior to the time that you became a member of the finance committee, 
and while you were simply a director of the society, what did you do as director? 
A. I directed as much as, under the prevailing usages in corporations, was per- 
mitted me to direct. In other words, q went to the meetings of the society when 
they were called; I listened to the reports as submitted by the executive officers 
and I voted upon them, but I further gave such advice as was asked of me. An 
if you will permit me, Mr. Hughes, to say right here—because I suppose it will 
come up later—that the system of directorship in great corporations of the city 
of New York is such that a director has practically no power. He is considered 
in many instances, and I may say in most instances, as a negligible quantity by 
the executive officers of the society. He is asked for advice when it suits the 
executive officers, and if, under the prevailing system, an executive officer wishes 
to do wrong or wishes to conceal anything from his directors or to commit 
irregularities such as have been disclosed here, the director is entirely powerless; 
he can only act in an advisory capacity, and he can only judge of such things 
as are submitted to him. 

f what use, then, are directors, except to comply with the formal pro- 
vision of the law? A. I think that is a very proper question, and I believe they 
are of very little practical use. 

Q. Well, you found that to be the case in the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety during the years that you were simply a director—the meetings were four 
times a year—you attended those meetings, and you heard what was said, but 
very likely you would have no first-hand information as to the matter, and then 
there sos be special meetings from time to time, at which you would hear 
what was said, and if anybody wanted your advice, you gave it; otherwise you 
knew nothing of the transactions personally? A. 1 don’t want to say—I gave 
you a general view—I don’t want to say, however, that I didn’t give advice 
unless it was wanted. Very frequently, when things came up upon which I 
thought I should give advice, even if it was not asked, I took the liberty of 
giving said advice, and gave it, sometimes, very forcibly. 

Q. That is, when matters came to your attention, where you thought your 
advice could be given? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of course, the management of the affairs of the society was in the hands 
of the executive officers, the usage being in that society what you have said it is 
generally in corporations? A. That is correct—in corporations. 

nd you had no means as a director of knowing what the executive officers 
werg doing unless they saw fit to tell you? A. That is correct. 

Q. And these executive officers, I suppose, were assisted in the transaction of 
their ‘duties by committees formed from the board. As far as the Equitable is 
concerned, the management of the society was practically exclusively in the 
hands of the executive officers and the executive committee? A. Yes. 

Mr. Schiff then testified that a place on the executive committee had been 
offered him, but that he had declined, believing that it was improper, since his 
firm sold securities to the Eqitable, or if not proper, not in accord with his per- 
sonal sentiments, to serve on a committee which would decide about such pur- 
chases. He then testified that he had become a director in the Equitable at the 
personal request of Henry B. Hyde, whose shares qualified him. He showed 
some feeling when it was suggested that Mr. Hyde could have forced him out 
at any time, and suggested that he could have goine into the market and pur- 
chased shares himself. 

Counsel then read the by-laws of the society, which seemed to indicate that 
the committee had the right to pass on purchases of securities, and the witness 
testified that a committee on accounts, consisting of Messrs. Alexander, Jordan, 
Snyder, McIntyre and C. B. Alexander, really exercised this prerogative. 

ounsel referred to various committee arrangements, all showing the concen- 
tration of control. Finally he inquired as to possible checks to such possibili- 
ties for dishonesty as the examination had disclosed. It was then that Mr. 
Schiff declared earnestly that he did not believe any law could protect against 


dishonesty. 
AT THE MERCY OF ONE MAN. 


. Do you think it is entirely hopeless to endeavor to have supervision of the 
actions of the executive officers and a condition of things in which they will 
be actually responsible and held accountable? A. This State pays the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance a salary. He has a very high position, and he is supposed 
to have a set of accountants. Do you expect every director or every member of 
a committee, be it finance committee or a similar committee, to have a set of 
accountants at his disposal, to go into the accounts of the society, whatever that 
society may be, whether life insurance, bank or trust company—do you expect 
him to do that? If you do, you will not find many men of the respectability 
that is possessed by the members of the executive committee of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in New York, or anywhere else, who will become a 
member of the executive committee of any society. 

- Do I understand, for instance, that in the case of the Equitable Society the 
actions of the executive officers you refer to are audited exclusively by the 
executive committee? A. I do not now remember which sub-committees there 
were executive. I take your word for it that they were executive. 

Q. I notice here that they were Mr. McIntyre and Mr. Jordan. A. I suppose 
they were. 

. Well, who was the chairman? A. The chairman of the executive com- 
mittee? I don’t know who was its chairman; I believe Mr. Hyde, and I be- 
lieve the chairman of the finance committee of late years—I don’t know who—I 
think—was Mr. Hyde also. It was all Hyde—all Hyde and Alexander. 

Q. Well, that gives point to my question. Now, a moment ago you were re- 
ferring to a committee on accounts representing the board of directors, report- 
ing, as I understood you, to the board of directors, and consisting of very esti- 
mable gentlemen? A. Yes, sir. 

Now, did those gentlemen act in supervising the accounts through some 
sub-committee composed of the executive officers themselves? A. Yes, because 
the chairman had the right, it was his privilege to appoint them, and he ap- 
pointed these men; the committee had nothing to say about it. You might as 
well go immediately to the very bottom of the whole question, the whole system. 
You have said before that Mr. Hyde owned a majority of the stock. You may 
say: “You, gentlemen, as directors, you made a mistake to become directors 
of the Equitable.” So we did, but we all learn by experience, and I don’t think 
I will follow the same system again or be subject to the consequenees of the 
same system again. 

Q. Why do you say that, Mr. Schiff? Why did they make a mistake? A. They 
made a mistake that they became directors in a society which was not only by 
custom, but actually, at the mercy of one man. 

hen you don’t think that it is a good thing for an insurance company or 
the management of an insurance company to be at the mercy of one man? A. I 
don’t think it is a good thing for any corporation to be at the mercy of any one 
man. 

Mr. Schiff disposed of a suggestion that a_ special examination by expert 
accountants might have been asked for by directors, by indicating that the 
directors themselves held office only on sufferance of the owner of the majority 
stock, James Hazen Hyde. 


“JAMES H. HYDE AND ASSOCIATES” SYNDICATES. 


Counsel then went into the various syndicate transactions between the Equi- 
table and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. with great detail, dwelling upon the neculiar Fe 
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lation of Squire and Fitzgerald to the syndicates, which has already been de- 
scribed by other witnesses. 

= running through a long list of Fitzgerald and Squire syndicates, he 
asked: 

Q. What you have said with regard to the allotments to Mr. Squire covers the 
~~ of time that he has received allotments, and explains all these? 

. It does. 

. Is the same true of the allotments to Mr. Hyde? A. It is not. 

_Q. What is the distinction? A. Mr. Hyde received his allotment at the dis- 
tinct request of the society that it should be made to Mr. Hyde for himself and 
the interest affiliated with the society, which was the interest of Mr. Hyde and 
Associates; the participations were all to James H. Hyde and Associates upon 
the written request of the society, and so made for the purpose of a proper 
division between the different interests affiliated with the Equitable Society. I 
a we have the original here if you would like to see it (handing counsel 
etter). 

8: I thank you. Is this the communication to which you refer? A. It is. 
_Q. Which you regarded as an official communication from the society? A. It is 
signed, “James Hyde, vice-president,” and written on the paper of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. Hughes—The letter is as follows: 

“Gentlemen: Pursuant to my conversation of to-day with your Otto Kahn, 
and after consultation with pe associates, I beg hereby to advise you that from 
this date all participations of the Equitable Life Assurance Society in under- 
writing syndicates, etc., should be made in the name of James H. Hyde and 
Associates. 

_“This you will understand to include and represent the participations of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, the Western National Bank, the International Banking Company, the 
American Deposit and Loan Company, the Commercial Trust Company of Phila- 
pd’ spt the Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia, and such personality as I 
and my associates may designate. Believe me, yours faithfully, 

“JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 

“To Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York.” 


The Chairman—Are you familiar with Mr. Hyde’s handwriting? A. I think 
that is his signature. 

The Chairman—And are the words ‘‘vice-president” there written in his hand- 
writing also? A. I think so. 

Mr. Schiff, I observe that in this letter Mr. Hyde states at the beginning 
that, pursuant to the conversation with a member of your firm, ‘“‘and after con- 
sultation with my associates’’—indicating a personal consultation—and then at 
the close of the letter, after reciting who shall be considered as participating, he 
adds, ‘‘and such personalities as I and my associates may designate?” A. Yes. 

. Can you state whom he refers to by ‘“‘my associates’—the words “my 
associates?” A. I cannot. 

. Did you_understand these words to be synonymous with the list of corpo- 
rations? A. That is my understanding; that is my supposition. 
: 9. Isn’t it a fairer interpretation of the letter to assume that it referred to 
individuals outside of the corporations? A. No, it is not. I have not finished 
the answer to your letter. You referred to a question—to a reference—after my 
conversation with Mr. Kahn, who is my partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co. I have 
asked Mr. Kahn what passed at that conversation, and he stated that at that 
conversation Mr. Hyde said that he wanted to have better supervision as vice- 
president of the Equitable Life, of the proportion of the different interests they 
are properly entitled to. 

Q. Will you explain why it is that an official letter of this sort, signed by 
ae H. Hyde as vice-president, could be written on this subject? A. Mr. 

yde had a conversation with Mr. Kahn, to which he refers, and which I under- 
stand from Mr. Kahn he stated or said that hereafter he would prefer if he 
made allotments to single interests, allotments should be made in this manner, 
to which Mr. Kahn answered: “If this is to be done, we want to have an 
official request from the Equitable Life Assurance Society.’”’ And that letter 
was sent to him 

Q. Is it proper to say that you do not think that this request of James H. 
Hyde should be assented to unless the Equitable Life Assurance Society officially 
requested it? A. I think that if Mr. Hyde, as vice-president of the Equitable 
Life, makes such a request, such a written request, on the official letterhead of 
the Equitable Society, signed by him as vice-president, it would be sufficient for 
any banking house; it should be. 

0. You think Mr. Hyde had authority to dispose of the allotments which prop- 
erly would have gone to the Equitable Society? o.1 want to say that the 
allotments made to Mr. Hyde were very much larger amounts than would have 
gone to the Equitable Society. All of these interests in the syndicate pass from 
us to him, and at the request of Mr. Hyde they were put into one amount, and 
he was expected to divide them. 

In what capacity would he do that—as vice-president or individual? A. 
As vice-president. 

Did you mean that he should give allotments to himself? A. That would 
not be right. 

Q. You didn’t understand then that he was going to take a share himself? 
A. No; we heard nothing of that until these disclosures were made. He was 
ri, to look after all the parties previously interested. 

Q. Did you suppose that J. W. Alexander had an interest? A. I cannot 
answer that properly; he might have had. 

ad Mr. McIntyre an interest? A. Not that I can remember. 


THE UNION PACIFIC “BLIND POOL.” 


When Mr. Hughes touched on the famous Union Pacific “blind pool’ Mr. 
Schiff rose in his place and made a brief address, in which he protested against 
criticism of unjust character, which he said had been directed against his firm 
on this score; insisted that his declaration before Superintendent Hendricks that 
he had never sold Union Pacific stock to the Equitable was literally true; that 
the $2,500,000 turned over to the Equitable by = H. Hyde was stock he sup- 
posed Mr. Hyde had acquired for himself, and declared that he would not have 
consented to the Equitable’s coming into the syndicate had he known about it, 
although the investment was good, as he regarded insurance companies as unde- 
sirable partners in holding syndicates. 

“‘What was the purpose of this syndicate?” queried Mr. Hughes. : 

“I do not think that 1s a question I am required to answer,” was Mr. Schiff’s 
response. 

Mr. Hughes read the syndicate agreement, and asked: 

Was this with other securities signed by James H. Hyde individually? A. It 


was. 

Q. Did E. H. Harriman obtain Hyde’s signature for the $2,500,000 of the stock 
Hyde was to take? A. I believe so. : 

Q. Why do you not regard a life insurance company as a desirable party in 
such a transaction? A. Because of the large pen: of directors. We prefer 
to deal with individuals. 
v2 When Hyde signed it it was understood that he was to pay the money? A. 

es, sir. 

Q: But when calls were issued it was the Equitable which paid the money? 
A. I don’t know. That didn’t come under my observation. The instructions to 
those who handle such matters are to take any checks which are considered 
ood. 

. Counsel read the minutes of the meeting of the finance committee on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1908, which contained references to this transaction. 

Q. Is it the practice at these meetings to read the entries as they appear in the 
securities register? <A. It is. 


Counsel referred to an entry of $500,000 Union Pacific at 100. 

Didn’t you hear that read? A. I have no recollection of it. 

. Do you claim that the record is in any way inaccurate? A. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. knew nothing of it. 

Do you want your testimony to stand on the record that, apart from what 
you understood, the record of the society is false? A. I would like to advise 
with counsel, but I will say that I have no knowledge of any such entry. 

Counsel read the minutes of the meeting of the finance committee of July 6, 
1908, in which there are references to $900,000 Union Pacific preferred stock. 

“TY do not remember that any syndicate transactions were brought to the atten- 
tion of the finance committee,” Mr. Schiff said. 

Counsel finished his examination at this point, but Mr. Schiff asked for per- 
mission to make a statement, and, rising from the chair, talked with earnestness 
= — minutes, emphasizing his words with evidences of extreme feeling. 

e said: 

Gentlemen, I’ve been before the Superintendent of Insurance, and part of my 
testimony has been published. Many statements have been made regarding it to 
my damage and to the damage of my firm. It has been said that the Equitable 
bought Japanese bonds of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and afterward sold them, back at 
a loss of 2% per cent. This was a mistake. Perhaps the Superintendent, who 
has so closely watched the insurance companies, knows the rate of exchange. 

I want to state publicly that it has been said that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. monopo- 
lized the business of the Equitable Life. The Equitable bought $197,000,000 of 
securities, of which Kuhn, Loeb & Co. sold them only one-sixth. Is that 
monopoly? I have never asked any favor from the Equitable. I have granted 
it many favors. I am not conscious of any sin of commission. I may have been 
guilty of some sins of omission. I have been the best director that 1 know how 
to be. I have done my duty. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have marketed $1,360,000,000 
securities, $33,000,000 of these going to the Equitable Life. Does that look like 
favoritism? Forty-two million dollars went to the Mutual, $81,000,000 to the 
New York Life. While many strong securities, such as the New York Central, 
have declined in value, the securities sold by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to the Equi- 
table advanced so as to make a profit of $500,000. 


JUDGE HAMILTON EMPLOYED BY THE EQUITABLE. 


Alfred W. Mayne, assistant auditor of the Equitable, was the next witness, 
and testified to payments made to Judge Hamilton. He produced checks and 
vouchers for $43,000 of the sum paid him. The witness testified that he had first 
met Judge Hamilton in 1900, when James W. Alexander of the Equitable had 
called him into his room and introduced him, informing him that Mr. Hamilton 
had been accustomed to look after matters of legislation, and that he was to 
assist him. Subsequently, he said, Mr. Hamilton made reports to him concern- 
ing what had been done in various States regarding legislation, and sometimes 
talked over bills that came up. Mr. Mayne testified that Judge Hamilton had 
been in the employ of the Equitable for some years. Hitherto his activity had 
been entirely identified with the New York Life. 

Counsel took up a statement of sums paid to Hamilton by the Equitable 
through a number of years, only two of which passed under Mr. Mayne’s notice. 
The first payment, under date of February 1, 1895, was for $500, “‘to services in 
matter of two years’ surrender value repeal in Missouri.” This payment was 
made to the order of the cashier, M. Murray, and T. D. Jordan, and apparently 
cashed by the Eauitable for Hamilton. The next item was $1,333.33, “to balance 
for services and disbursements in re non-forfeiture tax and report statutes and 
assessment.” This check was paid through the New York State National Bank. 
Mr. Mayne thought this was also a Missouri affair. Then followed an item of 
$1000, dated 1896, paid at Albany, this time for ‘“‘balance for services as special 
counsel to January 1, 1896."", Mr. Mayne could not testify as to earlier payments 
which left this “‘balance.’”” This item was paid in cash. 

In the next year, 1897, the payments to Hamilton mounted rapidly, aggre- 
gating $14,516.49, all for equally blind purposes, as shown by vouchers. Mr. 
Mayne testified at this time that the vice-president, James W. Alexander, was 
probably “in touch” with Mr. Hamilton, as this was before he came into the 
affair. The various items of this amount were $3000, $5000, the latter on June 4; 
$6,183.19 on June 9, and an item of $333.33 on October 8. Hamilton’s indorsement 
on the $6,183.19 check bore the certification of Theodore M. Banta, cashier of the 
New York Life. 

On the back of the voucher for the largest sum was a memoranda showing 
“7,305.34, one-third Georgia, $180.15; one-third West Virginia, $200; one-half 
Delaware, $482, $1,167.15, balance $6,138.19." The witness could not explain this. 
He conjectured, however, that this indicated payment to other counsel in those 
States. He testified that there were no items shown in the accounts of branch 
offices of payments to Hamilton. Several of the checks went through Albany. 

The witness affirmed that so far as he knew the society never received any 
report from Hamilton concerning the disposition of these funds. In 1898 there 
was a payment divided into two items, the larver, $25,000, Mr. Mayne identified 
as Hamilton’s annual retainer of this amount; the other was for “disbursements 
to date.” In 1899 again the amount increased, and one item showed $7,666.66, 
$7000 “‘for services as counsel in full to date,” the rest “for disbursements.” 
Another item in this year of $1675 was listed “‘to services rendered in_ re 
Indiana, Missouri, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin for 1899, $1500.” ‘“Ex- 
penses and disbursements in travel, telephone and telegraph, $175.” The next 
payment shown was $2500, in March, 1901, on the following order of the presi- 
dent of the Equitable: 

“Please pay Andrew Hamilton $2500, and charge to legal expenses.” This 
check was through Albany. 

Counsel inquired as to whether any of these amounts had been charged to any 
one of the several unexplained Equitable accounts, but the witness insisted that 
they were not. The next item was $1,333.33, $1200 “‘to legal services,” and the 
balance “‘expenses,”’ under date of April 28, 1903, and the amount was paid in 
cash. The examination referring to the $1200 follows: 

Q. Now, what was that paid for? In connection with what? A. That was in 
connection with, I think, some litigation, and in connection with his services for 
two years as to legislation. 

. You mean for what two years? A. 1902 and 1908. 

. Well, it is a payment deus to April 28, 1903, I suppose, the date of the 
payment? A. Yes, sir. 

. Now, did you have any talk with Judge Hamilton about what his services 
were in connection with legislation at this time or previously? A. He had 
probably reported as to certain of the bills that were in the various legislatures 
as to who should appear, and what he thought the conditions were. 

Q. What bills, affecting insurance matters, were pending in New York State 
in 1898, in March or April? A. I do not know, sir. I never had anything to 
do with New York State. 

Q. Well, do you know what matters were pending in other States to which 
he was giving attention at that time? A. Only generally. I don’t recall now. 

Q. Weill, you had had talks with him from time to time, keeping in touch with 
him? A. Well, there were a number of bills presented, that is to say, as the 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts stated at the Insurance Commissioners’ con- 
vention a day or two ago, for excessive taxation on scientific legislation, and 
onerous conditions. 

Was that so in the spring of 1908? A. That is so every year. 

. Perennially? A. Yes, sir. 

. Well, it was so to a notable extent at that time, was it not, judging from 
the amount that was paid, $12,000? A. As I say, I think that bill covers also a 
matter of litigation that Judge Hamilton had charge of. 

O. Have you any item that shows that or any itemized statement? A. No, sir. 

. The voucher you have produced is the only one you know of? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do you know what litigation he was attending to for the Equitable at that 
time? A. I do not. 

Q. Did you ever talk to him about any litigation in which he appeared as 
counsel? A. No, sir, I did not. I was told he was employed as counsel, at that 
time, or about that time; I think it was about that time that that bill came in. 

Q. Of course, the Equitable Life Assurance Society had its counsel in other 
States, in every State, I suppose? A. They have their general counsel in New 
York; I:-don’t know as they have counsel otherwise than as representatives of 
their New York counsel. 

. Well, in the matter of retaining counsel to represent them in other States, 
are the general counsel in New York the persons who arrange that for the 
company? A. I think so. 

Q. Now, have any payments been made that have come under your observa- 
tion since April 28, 1903, to Mr. Hamilton? A. No, sir. 

Q. This payment of $13,333 apparently includes $1333 for expenses. Did you 
have any voucher for those, any itemized statement for those? A. No, sir. 

. This was not one-third of a total amount of $40,000 put in his hands? A. 
This was the bill that he presented. We did not put any money, to my knowl- 
edge, in his hands at any time. 

. Do you know of any one else giving equivalent amounts about the same 
time? A. No, sir. 

Or any amounts? A. I do not know. 
. Well, have you information of that? A. What? 


HAMILTON REPRESENTED THE MUTUAL AND NEW YORK 
LIFE ALSO 


Q. Have you information? A. I expected you would get at that, and I waited 
in answering your questions. Judge Hamilton represented not only the Equi- 
table, but other companies. 

Q. Did he represent any other companies besides the New York Life? A. The 
New York Life, the Mutual and the Equitable companies. 

. And for how long had that been? A. I do not know, sir. 

. That was so at this time? A. Yes, sir. 

. Do you know what, or did you learn what, his arrangements were with other 
companies? No, sir. 

Q. Financial arrangements? A. No, sir. Let me add there that I understand 
as far as the Mutual is concerned, it is similar to the Equitable. 

They paid him similar amounts to what the Equitable paid him? A. I 
understand so. 
mS m4 Judge Hamilton have an office in the Equitable? A. Not that I 
now of. 

Q. Well, did he occupy any room and have a desk there? A. Never, to my 
knowledge. 

a% Has the Equitable paid any other person for services similar to these? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Whom? A. The representative of the Mutual Life. 

. Well, you mean the Equitable has paid moneys to the representative of 
the Mutual Life? A. Similar to the payment to Judge Hamilton. 

. Who is that representative? A. Mr. Short has charge of it. 

. Mr. E Short, the former solicitor? A. Yes, sir. 

: What amount of money has been paid to Mr. Short by the Equitable? A. 
I could not tell you now. 

. How does that go through your hands, those payments—checks to Mr. 
Short’s order? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I should like to have you look up those checks to Mr. Short. During what 
period has that been the case? A. I do not know. The same position as re- 
conde Foaee Hamilton; I got into it about 1900. 

ell, has that been a matter that had run along for some time during 

five years—has run along regularly during the last five years until Mr. Short’s 
death, I mean? A. Yes, sir. 

. Well, have you paid anybody else at the Mutual Life besides Mr. Short? 
A. Well, we paid Mr. Short for his assistant at Mr. Short’s office. 

. Who is that?) A. Mr. Thummel. 

. What is his first name? A. W. T., I think it is. I think it is Warren T. 

. Thummel. Well, what has been paid to Mr. Thummel? A. That I can’t 
say off hand. 

. Well, can you mention any of them? A. I don’t think I can. 

— has that come under your observation? A. Similar to these of Judge 
Hamilton. 

PAYMENTS DULY AUTHORIZED. 

Q. Well, who instructed you to make the payments to Mr. Short and to Mr. 
Thummel? A. The payments were made on the authorization of the president 
or the controller. I would report to them as to the matters of legislation as to 
the States that these people were looking after, for if matters were apparently 
satisfactory, in the sense that nothing inimical to the policyholders’ interest had 
passed without some reason for the laws being modified. 

Well, have such payments been made in the last year to Mr. Short, or to 
Mr. Thummel? A. I don’t recall whether there has been one within a year. 
. Well, since January 1, 1904? A. I think so. 
When they are made to Mr. Short or Mr. Thummel, in what way are they 
made, by check to their order? A. By check to their order. 

Q. Have checks been drawn to Mr. Thummel’s order?_A. Yes, sir, I should 
say so. I should have said the same thing as to Judge Hamilton in every one 
of — cases, but I find upon looking up that the cashier reports they were 
not. 

. That in some cases cash was obtained? A. Possibly; I do not know. 
. Now, Mr. Short, of course, was the general solicitor of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company? Yes, sir. 

.Q. What services did Mr. Short render to the Equitable Life? A. Through 
his .oe and his assistants similar to that of Judge Hamilton. 

Q. Well, what occasion was there for using the solicitor’s department of the 
Mutual Life if you had Judge Hamilton under retainer? A. It is a pretty large 
country, and the Judge did not cover all of the States. 

Q. What did Judge Hamilton cover in the way of territory? A. The western 
part of the country, generally. 

West of the Mississippi? A. No, west, starting with Ohio. 
; —. —_ Ng gag Poser | vigeneed A. The Mutual Life. 

O. ell, then, did the Mutual Life pay you money for covering the w 

Pao Ana country a ve ee ni A. No, sir. rs Pn ee 
a ey looked after that themselves? A. They had the similar 
with the New York Life, I take it. 4 ileal 

Q. I see. Well, then, the payments that were made to Mr. Thummell were 
made as an assistant to Mr. Short; is that right—not independently? A. Yes, 
sir. 

. Was Mr. Thummell in the solicitor’s office, or did he have som 
ofhce there? A. I think he was associated with Mr. Short. sesitihaceead 

Q. What legislation did you bring to the attention of Mr. Alexander or Mr. 
Jordan as requiring the services of either Mr. Hamilton or Mr. Short within the 
last two or three years, so far as you can recollect generally? A. Mr. Alexander 
or Mr. Jordan employed these gentlemen, and I did not call their attention to 
an — legislation. i 

©. hat sort of vouchers did you get from Mr. Short or Mr. Thummell? A. 
Vouchers for services. 

. General vouchers, such as these? A. General vouchers, such as these. 

- No itemized account of what had been done with the money? A. No. 

. You never had an itemized account from anybody in connection with mat- 
ters of this class? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did anybody else act as agent or representative for any other territory— 
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that is, you have mentioned Judge Hamilton and have mentioned Mr. Short and 
his assistant, Mr. Thummell. as there anybody else who represented them? 
A. There were other States which we looked after. 
How did you look after those? A. By the employment of counsel. 

. Dou you mean counsel local in the particular State? A. Yes, sir. 

. What States were those that you looked after directly? A. The State of 
Massachusetts. 

. Any other? A. Georgia and California in the last two years. Prior to that 
I forget which company had it. 

Q. And who were your counsel in Massachusetts? A. W. J. Holden repre- 

sented us in Massachusetts. 

. And where is he? A. I don’t know where he is now. 

. Where is his office? A. He was in Massachusetts, in Boston. 

. Did he represent any other insurance company that you know of? A. 


Yes, sir. 
. OTHER LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES. 


Q. Who did he represent? A. He represented for a time the Mutual, and for 
a time also the New York Life. 

_Q. Well, do you mean that he does not any longer represent them A. Yes, 
sir. 

. Does he still represent you? A. No, sir. a“ 

. Who represents you now there? A, We have no representative now. | 

. How long is it since he ceased to represent you? A. I think this is the 
second year. 

. In California who represents you? A. Judge Pilsbury. : 

. Where does he practice? A. San Francisco. I don’t know, sir, whether 
he represents other companies, but in representing in that way one company it 
is agreed that the three companies shall share the expense. ‘ 

Q. So, if any one of these three companies employs legislative representatives 
in any State, why they, as a matter of course, divide the expense with the other 
two? A. Yes. 

9. How long has that arrangement been in vogue or in operation? A. That 
I don’t know. 

. Some years? A. Yes, some years. 

. Who represents you in Georgia? A. Albert Howell. 

. Where is his office? A. Atlanta. . 

. And under the same sort of an arrangement representing the three, with 
the expense of it divided? A. Yes. ; 

. You have vouchers showing the amounts of money that have been paid to 
these local representatives? A. Yes. 

. Are those paid from the home office or from the agency offices in the 
States? A. From the home office. 

. And they pass under your supervision? A. Yes, sir. . 

. Do you, may I say, audit these amounts that are paid to_these various 
legislative representatives, or have you during the last five years? A. Yes, sir, 
after the amount has been authorized by the president or controller. 

Q. Who is it that determines whether the work is worth the money—whether 
ew ought to be paid? A. I report as to that to the president or con- 
troller. 
v2 Then you have to be acquainted with the work that has been done? A. 

es, sir. 

Q. How do you compute that? A. The report of the men and the knowledge 
of what is required. 

Q. What sort of a report do you have—is it a written report? A. We have 
some letters, I think, that give—but not a formal regular written report, no, sir. 

Q. And do I understand you talk it over with these gentlemen, and then state 
to the officers of the company about what ought to be paid, and they authorize 
the payment? A. In two of the cases the amount is a salary agreed upon, and 
in the other it is the amount of the bill that ft nome se 

In what two cases is there a salary? A. Massachusetts and Georgia. 

. What is the salary in Massachusetts? A. Three thousand dollars. 

. And in Georgia? A. Fifteen hundred dollars. 

. What disbursements are there in addition to the salary? A. None. 


HAMILTON EMPLOYED COUNSEL. 


Q. Did you have any idea how many times Judge Hamilton appeared before 
any committee in any State in 1903 during the sessions of 1908? A. I don’t 
know, sir. know he employed counsel in these various States. 

And the same would be true of 1902? A. The same would be true of each 
of the years. 

Did Mr. Thummell appear before committees himself? A. Yes, sir, I under- 
stand so. 

. And in the territory reserved by Mr. Thummell? A. Yes. 

. Did he employ counsel? A. I understand so, yes, sir. 

Did you and Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Thummell ever talk over the necessity 
of providing funds to influence individual legislators? A. No. 

. On providing funds to any person who claimed to be in touch with indi- 
vidual legislators? A. No, sir. 

. That never came up? A. No. 

. Never was discussed? A. No. 

. All this money that you speak of, according to your view, went to pay 
counsel fees? A. Yes, sir. 

. For services rendered in appearances before committees? A. Yes. 

. Did you get any statement from anybody as to the number of hearings 
that had been attended in that way? A. No. 

. Never asked for that? A. No. 

. Or the number of counsel employed? A. No. 

. Or what they did not? A. No. 

. Did you ever meet Mr. Hamilton in Albany? A. No. 

. Ever meet any other persons in Albany who had anything to do with 
legislation in the State of New York? No, sir. As said, Mr. Hughes, I 
know nothing about New York, and I don’t think I have been in Albany in 
fifteen years. 

The last witness called was Edward L. Devlin, superintendent of the real 
estate department of the New York Life. Mr. Hughes examined him regarding 
the cost of the Paris office, showing that it has cost the New York Life $2,533,- 
104.05, and was rated in the books of the company as worth $1,300,000, the balance 
having been charged off to reduce the property to an earning basis of 3% per 
cent, as required by the Insurance Department. Mr. Devlin was still dis- 
cussing this when adjournment was taken. 
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